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Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


By  GENERAL  JAS.  A.  GORDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OUR  HEROINE  LEAVES  HOME. 

The  more  the  historian  gropes  among  the  legends  of  the  past  the 
more  he  will  find  of  that  which  his  pen  should  make  history. 

Silently  resting  under  the  dust  of  time  lie  thousands  of  unheard  of 
heroes  waiting  for  historic  pens  to  reveal  them  to  their  posterity. 

Bat  for  Homer,  Achilles  would  never  have  been  the  hero  of  imperish¬ 
able  renown  that  he  is. 

The  poet  sang  his  praises  and  recorded  the  deeds  of  valor  that  made 
Troy  tremble  with  fear. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  war  was  ever  conducted  without  the  aid  of 
military  spies. 

The  spy  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  great  campaign  as  is  any 
other  arm  of  the  service. 

To  be  caught  by  the  enemy  is  to  suffer>n  ignominious  death,  hence 
it  is  the  most  perilous  branch  of’military  service. 

To  be  a  successful  spy  one  must;  have  nerve,  courage,  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature. 

Little  Lou,  the  champion  spy  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  young  girl 
of  but  eighteen  summers,  yet  she  possessed  all  those  qualities  that 
distinguished  Peppery  Sam  and  Laughing  Luke. 

One  day  a  detachment  of  British  troops  burned  down  her  widowed 
mother’s  house,  drove  off  or  ruthlessly  slaughtered  the  cattle,  and 
rendered  a  lovely  spot  a  scene  of  dreary  desolation. 

“Mother!”  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  sad-eyed  parent,  “father 
is  dead,  and  I  have  no  brothers  to  avenge  this  cruel  deed.  You  go  to 
Uncle  John  Hubbard’s  and  live  there,  as  he  has  long  wanted  you  to 
do,  and  I’ll  make  those  haughty  redcoats  pay  for  this!” 

“  My  child!”  groaned  the  almost  heart-broken  mother,  “you  know 
not  what  you  say.  No — no,  what  can  a  weak,  puny  girl  like  you  do 
against  the  3oldiers  of  the  king?” 

“  Women  have  made  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones,  mother!’  said 
the  brave  girl.  **  Besides,  I  am  no  weak,  puny  girl.  I  am  strong, 
stronger  than  many  men  of  twice  my  size,  and  can  ride  and  shoot 
with  the  beat  of  them.” 

“  No— no,  I  will  not  listen  to  it.  You  turn  soldier,  Lou  Hubbard?” 

“  Yes,  mother,  and  earn  enough  to  rebuild  our  home  where  we  can 
live  out  our  lives  in  peace  and  comfort  when  the  war  is  ended.” 

“  Why,  child,  you  must  be  losing  your  senses!’’  and  the  astonished 
mother  glared  at  her  rosy-cheeked  daughter  with  trembling  solicitude. 

“  Hear  me,  mother!”  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  her  bright  eyes 
flashing  fire,  and  her  face  expressing  the  resolution  of  a  dauntless 
Soul*  as  she  raised  a  dimpled  band  above  her  head.  “  I  swear  by 
iheee  ashes  of  our  loved  borne,  that  the  ruthless  Britons  shall  rue  the 
day  they  burned  it!” 


The  mother  turned  ashen  pale  as  her  daughter’s  words  smote  upon 
her  ears,  for  she  knew  the  indomitable  will  and  spirit  of  the  girL 

That  day  the  mother  and  daughter  waited  seven  miles  to  the  house 
of  a  neighbor,  where  they  spent  the  night. 

The  next  day  they  procured  the  loan  of  two  horses,  and  set  out  for 
the  residence  of  the  mother’s  only  brother,  who  resided  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  near  where  the  town  of  Springfield  now  stands. 

They  were  three  days  making  the  journey. 

John  Hubbard,  the  brother,  received  his  widowed  sister  and  her 
daughter  with  open  arms,  offering  them  a  home  with  him  as  long  as 
they  should  need  a  home. 

The  tired  mother  and  daughter  retired  to  rest,  both  sleeping  in  the 
same  bed. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  remembered  her  daughter  kissing  her  several  times 
during  the  night,  her  caresses  waking  her  each  time  from  a  sound 
sleep. 

But  on  the  morrow,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  Lou  was  not  by  her 
side. 

None  of  the  family  had  seen  her. 

A  search  of  the  stable  revealed  the  fact  that  the  two  horses  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  ridden  on  their  long  journey,  were  missing. 

A  still  further  search  showed  that  the  two  horses  had  gone  back  the 
way  they  had  come  the  day  befoie. 

“Oh,  my  child — my  child!”  moaned  the  mother,  wringing  her  hands 
in  an  agony  of  grief.  “  She  has  gone  to  be  a  soldier!” 

“  What’s  that!”  exclaimed  John  Hubbard,  her  brother,  springing 
to  his  feet. 

She  explained  the  threats  that  Lou  had  made  about  going  into  the 
army. 

John  Hubbard  was  dumfounded. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  saddled  his  fleetest  horse,  and  started 
at  Gilpin  speed  in  pursuit  of  the  wayward  girl. 

But  it  was  too  late. 

The  daring  Lou  was  at  least  five  miles  away,  going  as  fast  as  the 
two  horses  could  travel,  knowing  that  she  would  be  pursued. 

Her  uncle  was  as  determined  as  she,  and  kept  on. 

On  the  third  day  he  reached  the  farm  house  of  the  neighbor  who 
had  so  kindly  loaned  his  sister  and  niece  the  two  horses. 

“  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Lou  Hubbard?”  he  asked,  rushing  up 
to  the  door  of  the  farm  house  in  breathless  haste. 

“  Not  since  we  loaned  her  and  her  mother  two  horses  a  week  ago,” 
was  the  reply  of  the  farmer’s  wife.  “  Why,  what’s  the  mo.tter?” 

“  I  am  her  uncle,”  replied  John  Hubbard,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow.  “  She  left  my  house  with  the  two  horses  day  before 
yesterday,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.” 
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“  The  two  horses  were  found  in  the  stable  lot  this  morning,  but  we 
don’t  know  how  they  came  there,”  said  the  woman,  “  and  they  look  as 
though  they  had  been  ridden  hard.” 

John  Hubbard  turned  deathly  pale. 

“  And  you  haven’t  seen  her?”  he  asked. 

"  No;  nor  heard  of  her  since  she  and  her  mother  left  together  a 
week  ago.” 

“  Then  she  has  gone!”  groaned  the  kind-hearted  uncle,  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  choke  down  his  emotions. 

He  dearly  loved  the  brave,  daring  girl,  and  would  have  given  half 
his  wealth  to  save  her  from  danger. 

Mounting  his  horse  again,  he  rode  away,  sad  and  sorrowful,  for  he 
knew  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  his  only  sister. 


It  was  midnight  when  Lou  reached  the  house  with  the  two  bor¬ 
rowed  horses. 

She  had  ridden  hard,  anxious  to  reach  her  destination  before  day¬ 
light  came. 

Dismounting,  she  opened  the  gate,  and  turned  the  two  tired  steeds 
into  the  stable  lot. 

“  I  will  thank  our  kind  neighbor  some  other  time,”  she  muttered, 
as  she  took  the  saddles  off  and  hid  them  under  the  corn  crib.  “I 
have  something  else  to  do  now.” 

Without  waiting  a  moment,  she  deliberately  turned  away,  going 
down  the  river  road  that  led  to  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson. 

The  village  was  reached  a  little  after  sunrise. 

The  stores  were  open. 

Entering  one  of  them,  she  asked  to  be  shown  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
boy  just  her  size. 

The  merchant  looked  at  her  in  no  little  surprise. 

“  I  want  them  for  a  present  to  my  twin  brother,”  she  said,  return¬ 
ing  his  gaze  unflinchingly. 

“  Oh!”  and  the  merchant  proceeded  to  show  the  suits. 

They  were  all  of  the  knee-breeches  style,  so  much  worn  in  those 
days. 

She  soon  made  a  selection,  had  them  securely  wrapped  up,  paid  for 
them  and  left,  taking  the  bundle  with  her. 

Entering  another  store  she  bought  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Then  taking  the  packages  in  her  arms,  she  trudged  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  keeping  close  to  the  river  bauk. 

Reaching  a  thicket  she  disappeared  within  it,  where  she  quickly 
changed  her  dress  for  the  suit  of  clothes  she  had  purchased. 

Taking  her  dress  and  other  female  apparel,  and  a  large  stone,  she 
wrapped  them  together  and  tossed  it  into  the  river. 

The  bundle  quickly  sunk  out  of  sight. 

“I  am  no  longer  a  timid,  shrinking  girl!”  she  exclaimed,  “  but  a 
relentless  foe  to  the  enemies  of  my  country.” 

She  watched  the  little  wavelets  circle  wider  and  wider  from  the  spot 
where  she  threw  the  bundle,  till  they  were  lost  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  on-rolling  river,  and  then  turned  to  retrace  her  footsteps  to  the 
village. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SHE  CATCHES  A  SPY. 

8  'As  she  entered  the  road  from  the  thicket,  Lou  Hubbard  was  a 
charming  picture  to  look  at. 

The  suit  fitted  her  form  admirably. 

A  more  beautiful  pair  of  calves  were  never  displayed  beneath  a  pair 
of  knee  breeches,  and  a  more  perfect  form  than  hers  was  never  seen. 

She  was  the  personification  of  a  good-natured,  sixteen-year-old 
youth,  with  early  hair  and  big,  laughing  black  eyes. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  donned  a  masculine  suit. 

She  admired  herself  as  she  stepped  off'. 

“  I  wonder  if  I  have  the  thing  right!”  she  asked  herself,  stepping 
about,  leaping  and  finally  ending  with  a  regular  jig  dance,  at  which 
she  was  an  adept. 

“  If  they  take  me  for  a  little  girl,”  &he  said,  as  if  talking  to  a  third 
person,  “  and  think  to  treat  me  as  such,  they’ll  be  badly  fooled.” 

In  a  few  minutes  she  resumed  her  walk  back  to  the  village. 

On  the  way  she  counted  the  money  in  her  purse,  which  she  had 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  her  home  when  the  British  soldiers  burned  it. 

“  I  won’t  have  enougli  to  buy  me  a  horse  after  I  have  bought  pistols 
and  a  knife,”  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  “  And  I  must  have  a  horse 
by  all  means.  I  couldn’t  get  along  without  one.” 


She  reached  the  village  and  went  direct  to  the  tavern,  where  she  ord¬ 
ered  a  hot  breakfast. 

The  landlord  was  a  jolly,  red-faced  man,  whom  good  living  had 
rendered  exceedingly  good-natured. 

“  Which  way  are  you  traveling,  my  boy?”  he  asked,  as  Lou  ordered 
the  breakfast. 

“  I  am  going  to  breakfast,”  she  replied,  “  though  I  don’t  know  how 
soon  I’ll  get  there.” 

“  Ha— ha— ha — had  you  there,  landlord!”  laughed  a  tall,  military 
looking  man  in  brown  jeans,  such  as  were  worn  in  those  days  by  the 
colonists. 

“  You  are  rather  sharp  and  sassy  for  your  age,”  remarked  the  land¬ 
lord,  scrutinizing  her  from  head  to  foot,  “  and  I  don’t  know  that  you 
ought  to  be  away  from  home.” 

“  Of  course  you  don’t  know  it,”  she  replied,  laughing,  “  and  it’s 
none  of  your  business.  I  may  be  General  Washington,  or  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  for  all  you  know.” 

The  landlord,  notwithstanding  his  great  good  nature,  didn’t  like 
the  sharp  talk  from  one  he  considered  a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  and  a 
small  one  at  that. 

“  How  do  I  know  you  haven’t  run  a - ” 

“  Simply  because  you  haven’t  sense  enough  to  know  anything  ex¬ 
cept  to  keep  a  tavern,”  she  replied,  interrupting  him.  “  So  give  us  a 
good  breakfast  and  don’t  endanger  your  health  by  trying  to  solve  a 
problem  too  intricate  for  your  mental  faculties.” 

“  Great  whales!”  exclaimed  the  landlord,  abashed  at  the  rapid  ut¬ 
terances  of  the  youth  and  his  cool  cheek.  “  What  are  we  coming  to?” 

“  Breakfast,  if  it  will  ever  be  ready,”  said  Lou,  quickly. 

The  tall  stranger  laughed  immoderately,  as  Boniface  walked  off  to¬ 
wards  the  dining-room  in  response  to  a  call  from  his  wife. 

Lou  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 

“  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  a  boy’s  money  isn’t  as  good  as  a  man’s?” 

“  Oh,  I  guess  he  does,”  said  the  stranger,  laughing,  “  but  he  doesn’t 
like  for  a  boy  to  get  away  with  him  as  you  did.” 

I  ** 

“  I  don’t  like  for  people  to  be  asking  me  all  about  my  business  as 
soon  as  they  see  me.  If  I  pay  my  way  and  behave  myself  I  guess  it’s 
none  of  their  business  what  mine  is.” 

“  You  are  right  my  boy,”  and  the  tali  stranger  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  her,  which  lasted  until  the  announcement  for  break¬ 
fast  was  made  by  the  jolly  landlord. 

“  That’s  good  news!”  cried  Lou,  leading  the  way  into  the  dining¬ 
room. 

The  tall  stranger  followed,  and  they  sat  side  by  side  at  the  table. 

“  You  are  traveling,  are  you?”  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  Yes— up  the  river  a  few  miles.” 

“  Why,  that’s  the  way  I  am  going.” 

“  Indeed!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  I’m  afoot,”  said  Lou,  with  the  greatest  sang  froid.  “  How 
are  you  going?” 

“  On  horseback.” 

“  Sorry  I  haven’t  a  horse,  as  then  we’d  be  company  for  each  other 
on  the  road.  It’s  a  blessed  comfort,  though,  isn’t  it  that  people  who 
can’t  afford  to  ride  can  walk.” 

“  Yes,  but  it  isn’t  everybody  who  appreciates  the  blessing  as  you 
seem  to  do.  You  look  as  though  you  could  walk  many  a  mile  in  a 
day.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  walking  one  bit.  It’s  very  healthy  exercise.” 

“  So  it  is.  I  regret-I  did  not  practice  it  more  in  my  younger  days.” 

After  breakfast  Lou  went  out  into  the  village,  and  bought  a  brace 
of  pistols,  with  ammunition  to  go  with  them.  At  another  place  she 
bought  a  formidable-looking  knife. 

She  carefully  loaded  the  pistols  and  stowed  them  away  from  sight 
in  the  bosom  of  her  jacket. 

“  Now  I  am  ready  to  go  up  the  river  and  join  the  patriots,”  she 
said,  as  she  emerged  upon  the  street  again.  “  Ah,  how  I  wish  I  had 
a  horse,”  and  she  looked  around  wistfully  at  several  horses  that  were 
hitched  in  front  of  the  stores.  “  If  I  only  knew  which  horse  belong¬ 
ed  to  a  Tory  I  would  take  him  and  cut  for  it.” 

Going  back  to  the  tavern  she  paid  for  her  breakfast  and  then  start¬ 
ed  to  leave. 

“  Just  wa't  for  me  about  ten  minutes,  my  little  man,”  said  the  tall 
stranger,  “  and  I  will  be  ready  to  go  with  you,  as  our  road  ruus  the 
same  way.” 
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“  But  you  are  ou  horseback,  sir.” 

“  Bo  much  tlis  better.  I  can  give  you  a  lift  on  the  road!’* 

**  Good,”  thought  Lou,  and  she  waited. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  tall  stranger  was  ready,  having  transacted  his 
business  with  the  landlord. 

She  noticed  tka|,  the  landlord  made  no  charge  for  the  stranger’s  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  that  he  handed  him  several  documents  which  the 
stranger  placed  in  his  breast  pocket. 

On  one  of  the  papers  she  accidentally  caught  the  name  of  “  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.” 

She  started  as  if  suddenly  stung. 

What  could  it  mean? 

Turning  away,  she  walked  out  on  the  street  and  met  a  boy  about 
her  own  size. 

Their  eyes  met. 

She  spoke  pleasantly,  and  the  sturdy  lad  saluted  her. 

“  See  here,”  she  said,  “  do  you  know  the  landlord  of  that  tavern 
there?” 

“  Yes,  old  Simon  Slade,”  replied  the  lad. 

“  What  is  he— patriot?” 

“  Well,  I  dunno,”  said  the  youth.  “  Pap  says  he’s  a  darned  old 
Tory,  but  old  Simon  thinks  more  of  money  than  he  does  of  either 
King  George  or  George  Washington.” 

“I  thought  he  was  something  like  that,”  muttered  Lou,  as  she 
thanked  the  lad  and  turned  away  to  follow  the  tall  stranger,  who  had 
mounted  his  horse  and  walked  him  slowly  out  of  the  village. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Simon  Slade,  the  landlord?”  the  stranger 
asked,  after  they  were  well  out  of  Tarrytown. 

“  Oh,  he’s  a  good  enough  man  in  his  way,”  she  replied  carelessly, 
“  ody  he  thinks  boys  ought  always  be  kept  tied  to  their  mother’s 
apron  strings,  which  I  don’t.” 

“  Ha— ha — ha!’”  laughed  the  stranger,  amused  at  the  frankness  of 
the  youth.  “  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  you  do  not  agree  with  him 
on  that  point.” 

“  He’s  a  good  king’s  man  for  all  that,  though,”  said  Lou,  by  way  of 
drawing  the  man  out. 

The  remark  caused  him  to  look  grave  for  a  moment. 

“  How  know  you  that?”  he  asked,  after  a  pause,  keenly  eying  her 
as  he  asked  the  question. 

“  Oh,  because  I  agree  with  him  on  that,  I  suppose,”  she  said, 
laughing. 

“  You  are  not  a  rebel,  then?” 

“  Who,  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Not  much,”  and  she  shook  her  head  without  farther  committing 
herself. 

The  tall  stranger  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  asked: 

“  Would  you  like  to  ride  some  while  I  walk?” 

“  I  am  not  tired,  sir,  but  if  you  are  going  to  walk  I  may  as  well 
ride,”  and  placing  a  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  she  sprang 
into  the  seat  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel. 

“  Upon  my  soul  you  are  as  active  as  a  bundle  of  steel  springs.” 

“  Yes— I’m  never  still  except  when  I’m  asleep,”  and  she  laughed 
gayly  as  she  took  the  reins  from  his  hands. 

By  adroitly  turning  the  conversation  on  politics  now  and  then,  she 
ascertained  that  if  he  was  not  a  British  soldier  in  disguise,  he  was  at 
least,  a  Tory — a  strong  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

By  noon  her  mind  became  fully  made  up  in  regard  to  him  and  she 
resolved  to  have  his  horse. 

“  It  will  be  no  wrong,”  she  reasoned  with  herself,  “  for  he  is  an 
enemy  of  my  country.  What  better  is  be  than  those  who  burned  my 
home?” 

“  Here  is  a  spring  and  a  cool  shade,”  said  the  stranger,  leading  the 
way  to  a  well-known  spring  by  the  roadside.  “  The  day  is  hot,  and  I 
am  very  thirsty.  Let’s  stop  and  rest  a  while.” 

Lou  leaped  from  the  saddle,  and  tied  the  horse  to  a  swinging  limb. 

The  man  laid  off  his  coat,  and  stooped  over  the  spring  to  get  a 
drink  of  the  cool,  refreshing  water. 

Lou  nimbly  stepped  forward,  and  snatched  a  package  of  papers 
from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  as  it  lay  on  the  green  grass  by  the 
spring. 

He  saw  the  motion,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked  in  amazement. 

■She  coolly  leveled  a  pistol  at  hisjhead,  saying: 


“  I  mean  to  have  these  papers.  I  am  Little  Lou,  the  rankest  rebel 
in  America!” 

“  You  little  imp  of - ” 

“  Halt!”  she  said,  sternly,  “  or  you  are  a  dead  man!” 

Something  in  her  manner  deterred  him.  He  stopped  and  gazsd  at 
the  young  girl  like  a  caged  tiger. 

“  Turn  your  back,  sir!”  she  ordered. 

“  Turn  my  back?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Never!”  and  making  a  sudden  spring  forwards  he  sought  to  catch 
her  by  the  throat. 

She  leaped  back  and  fired. 

With  a  bitter  cursa  the  man  sprang  back,  his  right  arm  hanging 
limp  and  lifelss  by  his  side. 

The  bullet  from  the  pistol  had  broken  it. 

She  drew  the  other  weapon,  and  leveling  it  at  his  head,  coolly  re¬ 
marked: 

“  The  next  will  be  your  death  shot,  sir.  You’d  better  turn  your 
face  the  other  way.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  shoot  me  in  the  back?”  he  asked,  trying  to  draw 
his  pistol  with  his  left  hand. 

“  Oh,  no,  but  if  you  make  any  further  effort  to  draw  that  pistol  I’ll 
shoot  you  in  the  breast.” 

He  stopped  and  glared  furiously  at  her. 

“  I’ll  give  you  just  one  minute  to  walk  away,  sir.” 

He  turned  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes. 

Quick  as  a  Hash  she  turned,  and  springing  into  the  saddle  darted 
away  at  the  top  of  the  horse’s  speed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

as  she  passed  into  the  road  from  the  spring,  a  bullet  whistled  so 
close  to  her  head  that  she  felt  the  wind  of  it  on  her  face. 

The  stranger  had  succeeded  in  drawing  his  pistol  and  firing  at  her. 

“  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,”  she  muttered,  as  she  leaned  forward 
and  urged  the  gallant  steed  forward.  “  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  shoot  him, 
but  I  suspect  he  is  a  redcoat  in  disguise.” 

Mile  after  mile  were  passed,  and  though  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry, 
she  urged  the  horse  forward  till  he  was  covered  with  foam. 

Night  came  on,  and  still  she  urged  the  gallant  charger  on. 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  word: 

“  Halt!”  in  a  stern  voice. 

Her  horse  dashed  forward  past  the  sentinel. 

Bang!  and  a  bullet  whistled  past  her  head. 

The  next  moment  the  road  was  filled  with  patriots. 

She  knew  them  by  their  lack  of  uniforms. 

They  crowded  forward  and  debarred  further  passage. 

“Dismount,  or  you  are  a  dead  man!”  ordered  an  officer  in  an  old, 
faded  Continental  uniform. 

“A  dead  boy,  you  mean,”  said  Lou,  cheerily,  as  she  leaped  to  the 
ground. 

“  A  boy,  by  the  powers!”  exclaimed  an  officer,  as  the  lithe  form  of 
the  young  rider  stood  before  him.  “  Why  didn’t  you  stop  when  you 
were  halted  by  the  sentinel?” 

“  I  was  riding  so  fast  that  I  was  past  him  ere  I  heard  him.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  I’m  in  search  of  the  patriot  army,”  she  replied. 

“  But  who  are  you?”  repeated  the  officer. 

“I  am  Lou  Hubbard.” 

“Louis  Hubbard,  eh?  Well,  where  are  you  going?” 

“I  was  going  northward  till  I  reached  the  patriot  army.” 

“For  what,  purpose?” 

“To  give  up  important  papers  to  General  Washington.” 

“  Ahl  Come  with  me,”  said  the  officer,  with  a  sudden  start,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  through  the  woods  around  behind  an  abrupt  hill  which 
codcealed  the  camp-fires  from  view  from  the  road. 

There  wore  a  collection  of  rude  tents  there,  iuto  one  of  which  they 
entered. 

The  officer  produced  a  primitive  tallow  dip,  and  lighted  it  at  one  of 
the  camp-fires. 

“Let  me  see  your  papers,”  he  said,  lookiug  at  her  with  keeu 
scrutiny. 

“First  let  me  tell  you  how  I  came  into  possession  of  them,”  she 
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said,  and  taking  a  camp-stool  she  deliberately  sat  down  and  made  her¬ 
self  comfortable. 

She  then  told  the  story  of  how  she  came  in  possession  of  the  papers, 
just  as  it  has  been  told  the  reader. 

“Those  are  important  papers,"  said  the  patriot  officer,  excitedly ; 
**  let  me  see  them." 

She  handed  him  the  papers,  which  he  took  and  closely  examined  for 
nearly  an  hour. 

“  Young  man,”  lie  said,  after  he  had  read  them  all,  “you  have  done 
the  country  a  service  that  the  commander-in-chief  will  appreciate. 
That  man  from  whom  you  took  these  papers  was  a  spy  as  well  as  a 
British  emissary.  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  kill  him,”  and  the  officer 
took  her  hand  in  his  with  a  warmth  and  cordiality  that  greatly 
pleased  her. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,”  she  said. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  army  before?” 

“  No,  sir.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  the  service,  though, 
because  the  British  have  burned  our  home." 

“  You  are  too  young,  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  entails  not  only  dan¬ 
ger,  but  great  hardship.” 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  sir,"  was  the  confident  reply. 

“  Are  you  willing  to  ride  all  night  with  an  escort  to  deliver  these 
papers  to  General  Schuyler?” 

“Yes.” 

The  officer  stepped  outside  the  tent  and  called  an  orderly  to  his  side, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  few  hurried  instructions. 

The  orderly  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  a  captain  of  the  patriot 
army. 

The  officer  gave  the  young  captain  instructions  to  go  to  General 
Schuyler’s  headquarters  with  the  youth,  as  he  called  Lou,  and  deliver 
to  him  the  papers  which  she  had  given  him. 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  mounted  on  fresh  horses,  Lou  and  the 
young  captain,  and  on  their  way  up  the  river. 

His  name  was  James  Morton,  and  he  had  fought  his  way  to  his 
present  rank.  His  stories  of  camp  life  were  charming  to  his  compan¬ 
ion,  whose  sex  he  never  suspected. 

I  They  rode  all  night  without  stopping,  and  a  little  after  daylight 
were  stopped  by  General  Schuyler’s  pickets. 

The  captain  asked  to  be  taken  before  the  commander  of  the  force. 
The  officer  of  the  guard  did  so;  and  Captain  Morton  told  his  story, 
delivered  the  papers,  and  introduced  Lou. 

Like  the  colonel  who  seut  her  to  him  the  general  thought  Lou  was 
Louis,  and  so  called  her  when  he,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  spoke 
kindly  to  her,  and  told  her  to  be  seated  till  he  could  look  over  the 
papers  and  determine  their  importance. 

In  a  half  hour  he  sent  for  Lou  and  had  her  brought  into  his  pres¬ 
ence. 

“  My  young  friend,”  he  said,  taking  her  plump  little  hand  in 
bis,  “  you  have  done  ns  a  wonderful  service  to  the  cause.  These 
papers  are  from  the  British  commander-in-chief  in  New  York,  and 
directed  to  General  Burgoyne.  The  information  they  contain  is  in¬ 
valuable.  But  it  will  be  stlil  more  valuable  if  General  Burgoyne  can 
get  hold  of  them,  as  to  act  on  the  instructions  in  them  will  be  just 
what  we  would  like.” 

“  I  could  take  them  to  him,  sir,"  said  she,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face. 

General  Schuyler  was  an  old  man.  He  looked  at  the  young  face  be- 
■  fore  him,  and  asked: 

“  Do  you  realize  the  danger  of  the  undertaking?” 

“  I  think  I  do,  but  somebody  must  run  the  risk,  sir.” 

“  Let  me  advise  you  to  think  well  over  the  matter,"  said  the  brave 
old  general,  “  and  whatever  you  do  let  it  be  solely  voluntarily.” 

“  My  mind  is  fully  made  up,  sir,"  she  replied,  “  and  if  you  want 
them  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  general,  I  will  undertake  to 
place  them  there. 

“  When  can  you  start?"  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

“  As  soon  as  I  can  get  two  or  three  hours’  sleep.” 

“  Then  you  shall  have  the  sleep  you  so  much  need.  I  would  not 
allow  one  so  young  to  hazard  his  life  in  such  a  way,  but  you  ^seem  to 
have  unusual  discretion  for  one  of  your  years.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  and  Lou  smiled  to  herself  over  the  success  of  her 
ruse. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  stealthily  left  the  American  camp,  and 
made  her  way  towards  the  British  lines. 


They  were  a  good  distance  off,  but  a  full  moonlight  enabled  her  to 
push  on  till  she  struck  the  pickets. 

Instead  of  marching  boldly  up  to  the  picket  and  surrendering,  with 
the  story  of  her  mission,  she  concluded  she  would  slip  through  the 
lines  and  deliver  the  papers  in  question  to  the  British  general  her¬ 
self. 

With  a  caution  worthy  of  an  old  hunter  she  crept  forward  along  the 
line  to  a  spot  which  she  deemed  suitable  for  her  purpose. 

Waiting  for  the  sentinel  to  walk  past  on  his  beat  she  darted  across 
the  line,  intending  to  make  for  a  thicket  beyond. 

But  unfortunately  the  snapping  of  a  twig  caused  the  sentinel  to 
wheel  and  look  in  her  direction. 

“  Halt!"  he  cried,  starting  to  bring  his  musket  to  bear  upon  her. 

“  Move  an  inch  and  you  are  a  dead  soldier!"  she  replied,  covering 
him  with  a  pistol. 

The  sentinel  was  fairly  caught. 

He  dared  not  move  his  musket,  asishe  would  fire  upon  him. 

She  continued  to  move  backwards  as  a  half  dozen  other  redcoats 
crowded  around. 

Drawing  another  pistol  she  kept  them  all  at  bay. 

A  half  dozen  others  came  running  forward  from  their  posts  on  the 
line,  contrary  to  good  discipline. 

“  Back— back!”  she  cried,  “  advance  a  step  and  I  fire!” 

Little  Lou  kept  backing  all  the  time  in  the  direction  of  the  thicket. 

The  astounded  redcoat3  dared  not  fire,  but  kept  following  her  up, 
wondering  why  a  boy  should  thus  hold  them  at  bay. 

Suddenly,  just  as  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket  she  wheeled 
and  disappeared  from  sight. 

The  redcoats  fired  a  volley  into  the  thicket,  and  then  dashed  for¬ 
ward  in  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  BURGOYNE  AND  LITTLE  LOU. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  started  on  her  dangerous  mission,  Lou 
felt  a  tremor  of  fear. 

Nimbly  as  a  squirrel  she  sped  through  the  woods,  leaving  her  pur¬ 
suers  beating  about  the  bush  in  a  fruitless  search. 

“Lord!”  she  exclaimed,  after  running  nearly  a  mile  through  the 
woods,  “I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life.  The  bullets  cut  the 
bushes  all  around  me.  But  I  got  away  from  them,  anyhow.” 

After  going  some  distance  further,  she  came  out  into  a  road  which 
she  followed,  knowing  that  it  led  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

She  was  now  inside  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  knew  that  she  would  have 
no  more  sentinels  to  pass. 

But  there  was  another  danger  she  little  dreamed  of. 

General  Burgoyne  had  nearly  two  thousand  Indians  with  him  who 
were  thirsting  for  blood.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
tongue,  having  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with  an  Oneida  maiden 
near  where  her  mother  lived. 

As  she  was  going  along  the  road  she  heard  soft  footsteps  behind 
her,  and  on  looking  around  beheld  a  huge  Indian  in  his  hideous  war 
paint  approaching  her. 

The  sight  almost  paralyzed  her  at  first. 

She  drew  a  pistol,  and  stepped  aside,  as  if  to  give  him  the  road. 

The  movement  excited  the  Indian’s  suspicion. 

“  Ugh!  what  for  boy  go  thnr?”  he  grunted. 

“  None  of  your  business!"  she  replied,  her  spirits  promptly  resent¬ 
ing  any  interference  with  her  actions. 

“  Ugh!  Boy  heap  big  talk,”  said  the  red  son  of  the  forest. 

“  You  are  a  heap  big  old  fool!"  replied  Lou,  “and  if  you  don’t  at¬ 
tend  to  your  business  I’ll — back,  or  I’ll  tire!" 

Stepping  back,  she  raised  the  pistol  and  aimed  at  his  heart. 

“  Stop  where  you  are!” 

“Boy  big  brave— whip  a  squaw,”  said  the  Indian,  ironically,  raising 
his  tomahawk  in  the  air,  as  if  to  throw  it  at  her. 

That  movement  was  fatal  to  him. 

She  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  echoes  of  the  forest  rang  with  the 
report  of  the  pistol. 

The  Indian  threw  up  both  hands,  gave  a  death-whoop,  and  stagger¬ 
ing  forward  fell  dead  at  Lou’s  feet,  shot  through  the  heart. 

“  This  is  horrible!”  said  Lou,  with  a  shudder. 

The  next  moment  a  dozen  warwhoops  were  heard  in  the  woods  on 
the  right. 
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*'  They  are  all  around  me!’’  said  she,  darting  along  the  road  towards 
a  light,  which  she  suspected  was  the  light  of  a  camp-fire. 

A  bend  in  the  road  revealed  a  hundred  blazing  camp-fires  scattered 
over  a  large  space. 

By  their  light  she  discovered  the  red  uniforms  of  Britain. 

The  soldiers  paid  no  attention  to  the  shot,  and  continued  to  amuse 
themselves  around  the  camp-fires. 

But  the  wily  savages  had  recognized  the  death  yell  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  were  stealthily  prowling  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
the  cause  of  it. 

Lou  quickly  rushed  up  to  the  nearest  camp-fire  and  asked  of  one  cf 
the  redcoats: 

“  Where  is  the  general’s  headquarters?” 

The  redcoat  looked  down  at  her  boyish  figure  and  said: 

“  Up  the  road  somewhere — what’s  wanted?” 

"  Dispatches  for  him,”  she  replied. 

That  caused  every  eye  to  be  fastened  upon  her. 

But  she  stood  the  stare  unflinchingly. 

An  officer  came  up  and  asked: 

“  Did  you  ask  for  headquarters?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Yes!  Is  that  the  way  you  reply  to  an  officer!”  demanded  the 
haughty  Briton. 

Looking  him  boldly  in  the  eyes  she  coolly  asked: 

“  Do  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to,  sir?” 

The  officer  was  dumfounded  with  amazement. 

Such  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  mere  youth  almost  took  his 
breath  away.  * 

He  turned  all  sorts  of  colors. 

“  Why,  who  the  devil  are  you?”  he  gasped. 

“  Lead  me  to  General  Burgoyne  and  find  out,  sir,”  was  the  pomp¬ 
ous  yet  evasive  reply.  “I  came  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton.” 

That  was  enough. 

The  officer  turned  on  his  heel,  and  said: 

“Follow  me,  and  we’ll  see  about  this.” 

Lou  followed  him  without  another  word. 

After  going  about  a  mile  they  reached  a  large  farm-house  in  which 
the  British  general  had  established  his  headquarters. 

He  was  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  radiant  in  red  and  gold. 

The  officer  led  the  way  into  the  presence  of  General  Burgoyne. 

“Here  is  one  who  says  he  came  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,”  said 
the  officer,  saluting  the  commander,  and  then  pointing  towards  Lou. 

The  general  turned  his  eyes  full  upon  her. 

She  returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  and  laid  the  package  of  papers 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

“Ah!  These  are  from  Sir  Henry!”  he  said,  taking  up  the  papers 
one  by  one,  and  examining  them.  “When  did  you  leave  New 
York?” 

“  I  have  not  been  in  New  York  at  all,  sir.  The  man  who  started 
with  those  papers  had  passed  Tarrytown,  where  he  was  fired  upon, 
badly  wounded,  and  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  when  he  confided 
them  to  me.  I  promised  him  to  deliver  them  into  your  hands,  and 
have  done  so.” 

The  general  and  his  staff  gazed  at  her  in  unconcealed  surprise. 

“  You  are  very  young  for  such  a  service,”  remarked  the  general. 

“  So  I  am,  but  youth  is  not  a  crime,  I  hope.” 

“  Oh,  no — but  it  is  seldom  that  such  extreme  jTouth  honors  itself 
by  such  a  noble  action.  What  is  your  nance.” 

“  Lou  Hubbard,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Louis  Hubbard,  you  have  done  a  great  service  for  your  king, 
which  shall  not  be  forgotten.  How  did  the  original  bearer  of  these 
dispatches  manage  to  give  them  to  you  unperceived  by  the  enemy?” 

“  He  had  been  wounded.  His  horse  ran  with  him  several  miles, 
when  he  fell  from  the  saddle.  I  ran  to  him  to  render  assistance. 

‘  Are  you  loyal  to  your  king?'  he  asked  me. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  replied. 

‘“Then  give  this  package  to  General  Burgoyne,’  and  taking  the 
package  I  concealed  it  in  my  bosom,  just  as  the  rebels  rode  up  and 
took  him  prisoner.  I  went  away,  and  made  all  haste  to  get  here.” 

“  He  is  a  wonderful  youth,”  remarked  the  brave  General  Frazer. 

“  How  did  you  pass  the  lines  of  the  rebels?”  the  British  general 
allied. 

“  .Slipped  through  unperceived,  as  I  did  yours.” 

A  look  of  dismay  passed  over  the  general’s  face  at  the  reply. 


“  Is  it  possible  that  our  lines  can  be  passed  with  impunity?”  he 
asked,  glancing  inquiringly  at  General  Frazer. 

“  It  seems  so,”  replied  the  general,  “if  he  tells  the  truth.” 

“  You  will  find  that  I  tell  the  truth,  for  nearly  a  dozen  sentinels  tried 
to  catch  me.” 

A  smile  went  around  at  the  quaint  remark. 

“  A  dozen  British  soldiers,  couldn’t  catch  you?”  remarked  the 
general. 

“  No,  sir.  I  drew  a  pistol  and  kept  them  at  bay  till  1  reached  a 
thicket,  when  I  took  to  my  heels  and  got  away.” 

A  burst  of  laughter  greeted  the  story. 

“  General,”  said  Burgoyne  to  General  Frazer,  “  send  an  officer  to 
the  picket  line  to  inquire  about  this,”  and  then  turning  to  Lou,  asked : 

“  Why  didn’t  you  go  up  to  the  picket  and  ask  to  be  sent  up  lo  head¬ 
quarters?” 

“  1  was  afraid  they  might  shoot  me,”  was  tho  innocent  reply. 

“Yet  you  took  the  most  dangerous  method  to  get  in.  But  for 
these  dispatches  you  would  be  hung  as  a  spy  under  the  circum« 
stances.” 

“  I  would  know  better  another  time.  One  can’t  know  everything, 
you  know.” 

The  general  laughed  and  complimented  him  on  his  courage  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

“  Did  you  find  out  anything  aboat  the  rebel  force  in  front  of  us?” 

“  Only  that  there  is  a  large  force  there,  and  they  are  coming  from 
every  direction,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  arms.” 

“  They  won’t  tight,  though.” 

“  I  think  they  will.  Morgan  is  a  bad  man  in  a  fight.” 

This  venture  of  an  opinion  in  the  teeth  of  the  commander  of  the 
army  made  the  officers  stare  in  surprise. 

“  That's  Yankee  cheek  for  you,”  remarked  an  aide  de  camp . 

“It’s  Yankee  frankness  and  courage,”  said  General  Frazer.  “  We 
must  not  under-estimate  the  euemy’s  fighting  power.  We  know  that 
they  will  fight.” 

Just  then  a  courier  arrived  with  a  report  that  a  person,  evidently  a 
spy,  though  seeming  a  boy  in  size,  had  passed  the  lines  and  escaped 
from  the  sentinels  who  fired  on  him. 

“  That’s  me,”  said  Lou,  with  a  frankness  that  raised  a  laugh. 

A  few  minutes  later  it  was  ascertained  that  a  well-known  Indian 
chief  had  been  shot  by  someone  unknown. 

“  Did  you  do  that?”  General  Burgoyne  asked. 

“  No,”  and  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

She  dared  not  acknowledge  the  shooting,  as  the  Indians  would  have 
demanded  her  scalp  in  revenge  for  it. 

General  Frazer  looked  as  though  be  half  suspected  her  of  the 
crime,  if  crime  it  could  be  called. 

The  savages  were  greatly  excited,  and  a  well-known  chief  had  to 
be  sent  for  and  told  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  find  out 
who  did  it,  and  hand  him  over  to  his  tribe  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IN  THE  BRITISH  CAMP— HER  SECRET  DISCOVERED. 

Tired  from  the  fatigue  of  the  last  two  or  three  days,  Lou  asked 
permission  to  get  some  sleep  somewhere. 

“You  are  hungry,  too,  are  you  not?” 

“  Very,  indeed.” 

“  Come  with  me,  then,”  said  General  Frazer,  leading  the  way  out 
of  the  house. 

She  followed  him  to  another  cabin,  where  he  ordered  the  cook  of 
the  officers’  mess  to  give  her  a  good  supper. 

She  ate  heartily,  the  brave  general  sitting  by  and  conversing  with 
her  in  low  tones  while  she  was  eating. 

When  she  had  finished  her  meal,  the  general  said  in  a  low  tone: 

“  Tell  me  why  you  have  changed  your  dress  and  put  on  mas¬ 
culine  apparel?” 

She  started  as  if  stung. 

She  never  dreamed  of  any  one  penetrating  the  secret  of  her  dis¬ 
guise. 

The  general  saw  her  confusion. 

“  You  see  that  I  have  penetrated  your  secret,”  he  remarked;  “  but 
you  can  rely  on  me— I  will  not  betray  it  to  any  one.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  sir,”  and  she  looked  up  into  his  kindly  face 
as  fearlessly  as  if  he  were  her  own  father. 
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“  I  was  dressed  in  my  proper  apparel  when  he  gave  me  the 
papers,  and  having  promised  to  deliver  them  I  changed  to  this  for 
both  convenience  and  safety.” 

“  I  believe  you,  my  dear  girl,  and  your  courage  is  worthy  the  pen 
of  a  Homer,”  and  General  Frazer,  who  was  destined  soon  to  meet  a 
soldier's  death  on  the  battle  field,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  pressed 
it  warmly. 

“  You  will  not  betray  me,  sir?”  she  asked. 

“  Oh,  no,  not  for  worlds.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  such  cour¬ 
age  as  yours.  If  our  soldiers  were  made  of  such  stuff  we  would  soon 
put  down  this  wicked  rebellion.” 

“  You  have  many  brave  soldiers,  sir,”  said  she,  by  way  of  return¬ 
ing  the  compliment. 

“Yes,  many,  but  not  enough  of  such  as  you.” 

Finishing  her  meal  she  pushed  back  from  the  table  and  looked  at  the 
general,  as  if  awaiting  his  pleasure. 

“  You  want  to  rest — to  sleep— do  you  not?”  he  asked. 

“  I  do — I  am  almost  fagged  out.” 

“  Come  with  me,  then,”  and  leading  the  way  back  to  the  big  farm¬ 
house  he  showed  her  into  a  small  bedroom.  “  There  you  will  be  safe 
from  intrusion.  You  can  sleep  till  sunrise.  I  won’t  say  anything  about 
you  killing  that  Indian.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  archly  smiled,  but  said  nothihg. 

“  Why  did  you  do  it?”  he  asked. 

“Because  he  tried  to  tomahawk  me,”  she  replied,  frankly. 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes— I  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business  and  I’d  attend  to  mine. 
He  then  called  me  a  big  brave,  and  said  I  could  whip  a  squaw,  and  all 
such  stuff  as  that.  I  drew  my  pistol  and  told  him  to  keep  away.  He 
raised  his  hatchet  to  throw  it  at  me  when  I  fired.  He  was  a  bad  In¬ 
dian.” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  a  good  one?” 

“Yes;  but  they  are  scarce.” 

“  Well,  you  have  seen  more  than  I  have— good-night.” 

“  Good-night,  sir,”  and  Lou  closed  the  door  and  fastened  it  securely 
on  the  inside. 

“  Well — well!”  she  muttered,  as  she  looked  around  the  room.  “If 
any  one  had  told  me  three  days  ago  that  I  would  be  here  to-night  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it,  I’m  sure.  That  general  is  a  kind-hearted, 
good  man,  if  he  is  a  British  redcoat.  I  wonder  how  in  the  world  he 
managed  to  find  me  out?  I’ll  ask  him  to-morrow  and  try  to  remedy 
what  is  lacking  in  my  make-up.” 

She  turned  in,  and  in  ten  minutes  she  was  soundly  sleeping,  so  tired 
was  she  from  the  tremendous  exertions  of  the  past  week. 

Early  the  next  morning,  just  as  the  sunlight  began  to  make  golden 
bars  athwart  the  walls  of  her  room,  she  heard  a  gentle  knocking  on 
the  door. 

She  sprang  out  of  bed  and  was  in  her  masculine  suit  in  a  jiffy, 
and  proceeded  to  reload  the  pistol  she  had  shot  the  savage  with 
the  night  before. 

This  done  she  was  about  to  wash  her  face  when  the  rapping  on 
the  door  was  repeated. 

“Come  in.”  she  responded. 

The  bolt  was  turned,  but  the  door  was  locked. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  remarked,  hastening  to  unfasten  the  door. 

“General  Frazer  sent  me  to  say  that  he  awaits  you  at  breakfast,” 
replied  an  orderly,  as  she  opened  the  door. 

“  General  Frazer?  Where  is  he?”  she  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“  In  the  cabin  where  you  ate  supper  last  night,”  replied  the  orderly. 

“  Was  he  General  Frazer?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Thanks.  I  will  be  ready  in  just  two  minutes,”  and  she  proceeded 
to  wash  her  face  and  brush  her  hair. 

In  les3  than  two  minutes’  time  she  walked  out  of  the  house  preceded 
by  the  orderly,  who  preserved  a  strict  military  attitude  all  the  time. 

General  Burgoyne  and  his  entire  staff  were  at  breakfast,  but  a  place 
was  reserved  for  her  by  the  side  of  General  Frazer. 

They  all  greeted  her  kindly  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  table,  for 
they  regarded  her  as  a  wonderful  youth. 

“  You  rested  well,  I  hope?”  said  General  Frazer. 

“  Splendidly— never  better  in  my  life.  I  was  hungry  for  sleep.” 

“  Then  you  had  an  appetite  for  a  nap,”  remarked  the  commander- 
in-chief,  smilingly. 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  have  another  one  for  breakfast.” 


The  party  laughed  heartily,  the  reply  was  so  apt  and  to  the  point. 

Her  plate  was  helped  bountifully,  and  she  ate  heartily. 

After  the  meal  General  Burgoyne  asked  her  to  meet  him  in  his  quar¬ 
ters. 

She  accompanied  him  there,  where  he  questioned  her  closely  about 
the  force  that  the  brave  old  General  Schuyler  was  gathering  in  his 
front. 

She  made  very  frank  replies  that  completely  won  his  confidence. 

“  Are  you  willing  to  take  some  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
New  York?”  he  finally  asked. 

“  If  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  king  I  am  willing  to  risk  it.” 

“  It  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  the  king,”  said  the 
general. 

“  Then  I  will  do  it.” 

“  I  knew  you  would.  I  have  prepared  the  dispatches  and  here  is 
gold  to  pay  your  way  through  any  possible  emergency.  A  boy  of 
your  courage  and  discretion  can  pass  where  a  man  would  fail.  If  you 
would  enter  the  service  of  the  king  you  would  be  of  invaluable  service 
to  his  cause.” 

She  took  the  gold  and  carefully  stowed  it  away  in  her  pockets,  say¬ 
ing: 

“  The  king  can  command  my  services  at  all  times.  Every  loyaj 
heart  should  be  laid  at  his  feet.” 

“  That’s  the  language  of  a  true  king’s  man,”  said  the  general.  You 
will  soon  win  a  commission,  for  the  king  rewards  his  faithful  servants 
with  a  lavish  hand.” 

The  British  general  then  gave  her  all  the  verbal  instructions  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  the  mission  she  was  going  upon. 

She  then  left  his  presence  to  find  General  Frazer,  whom  she  desired 
to  thank  for  his  kindness. 

Finding  him  with  his  staff,  she  said: 

“  I  am  to  leave,  general,  at  once,  and  have  come  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  me.” 

General  Frazer  led  her  aside,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone: 

“  You  shall  have  no  trouble  in  passing  the  lines,”  and  he  stooped 
and  whispered  the  countersign  in  her  ear.  / 

“  Thanks,”  she  murmured.  “  I  think  I  can  get  along  all  right.” 

“  One  of  my  staff  will  accompany  you  to  the  line.” 

She  bade  the  general  good-by,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle,  for  a 
splendid  charger  had  been  given  her,  and  the  aide  rode  off  by  her  side. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TORY  LANDLORD. 

The  staff  officer  accompanied  Lou  beyond  the  lines,  and  then  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  her,  left  her  to  pursue  her  way  alone  towards  the 
lines  of  the  patriot  army. 

“  Well,  if  this  isn’t  wool-pulling,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,”  said 
Lou,  laughing  softly  to  herself.  “  The  little  boy  dodge  seems  to 
please  them  to  death.” 

Between  the  two  lines  small  parties  from  both  armies  were  going 
in  different  directions. 

She  had  not  gone  five  miles  ere  she  suddenly  found  herself  con¬ 
fronted  by  five  savages  in  full  war  paint. 

They  quietly  arranged  themselves  across  the  road,  as  if  to  effect¬ 
ually  bar  her  progress. 

Quick  as  a  flash  she  drew  both  pistols,  leaving  the  reins  on  the 
horse’s  neck,  and  then  urged  him  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  savages  were  astounded  for  they  considered  a  boy  an  easy 
capture. 

They  gave  a  whoop  and  sprang  forward  to  intercept  her. 

Bang — bang!  went  both  pistols,  and  the  two  nearest  savages  on 
each  side  staggered  backward  with  a  bullet  in  their  bodies. 

The  gallant  steed  impelled  by  the  two  shots  and  the  yells  of  the 
savages,  sped  forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
minute. 

The  three  savages  unharmed  sent  a  couple  of  arrows  and  a  tom¬ 
ahawk  flying  after  her,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  mark. 

“  Two  more  sick  Indians,”  she  said,  as  she  flew  with  such  terri¬ 
fic  speed.  “  I  don’t  want  to  meet  any  more  of  them,  as  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  they  suspect  me  of  shooting  that  chief  last  night.” 

In  another  hour  or  two  she  met  a  scouting  party  of  patriots,  to 
whom  she  halted  and  surrendered. 

They  searched  her  pockets. 
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"Stop!"  she  cried;  "don’t  search  me,  but  take  me  to  General 
Schuyler.  He  knows  who  I  am  and  what  my  business  is.” 

But  the  soldiers  had  heard  the  chink  of  gold  in  her  pocket,  and 
would  not  desist  from  the  search. 

lou  fchall  not  rob  me!’  she  exclaimed,  springing  away  from  them, 
and  drawing  a  pistol,  leveled  it  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 

The  soldier  recoiled. 

The  pistol  was  unloaded,  she  not  having  had  time  to  reload  either 
of  them  after  getting  away  from  the  Indians. 

"What’s  the  matter  here!”  cried  a  captain,  running  up,  having 
just  emerged  from  the  bushes. 

f  "I  am  a  patriot.  These  men  want  to  search  me,  while  I  demand 
to  be  taken  at  once  before  General  Schuyler  who  knows  me  well.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  send  you  to  General  Schuyler  after  I  see  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  so,”  and  the  captain  himself  proceeded  to  search 
her  pockets. 

He  counted  the  gold. 

“  This  is  English  gold,”  he  said. 

"  Yes,”  said  Lou,  “  and  gold  is  gold  the  world  over.  You  will 
please  put  the  gold  back.” 

The  papers  were  taken  and  were  about  to  be  opened. 

“  Those  are  important  papers,”  she  said,  “  and  I  warn  you  that 
I  have  asked  to  be  led  before  the  general,  who  knows  me.  You 
will  regret  you  did  not  do  so  if  you  open  them.  ’ 

“  To  Sir  Henry  Clinton!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  not  heeding  the 
warning  in  his  eagerness  to  get  at  the  contents  of  the  paper.  “  You 
are  a  British  spy!” 

“  And  you  are  a  fool!”  cried  Lou,  indignantly. 

“Seize  him — bind  him!”  cried  the  excited  captain,  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  having  distinguished  himself  by  an  important  capture. 

Half  a  dozen  soldiers  immediately  seized  her. 

She  made  no  resistance. 

“  You  are  brave  men,  truly,”  she  sneered,  “  to  handle  a  boy  so 
roughly.” 

**  Biing  him  along,”  and  the  captain  mounted  his  horse  and  started 
for  headquarters  to  report  the  important  capture  he  thought  he  had 
made. 

It  was  seven  miles  to  General  Schuyler’s  headquarters,  every  foot 
of  which  she  marched  on  foot  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back. 

“  Back  again?”  greeted  good  old  General  Schuyler,  the  morrfent  he 
laid  eyes  on  her,  before  the  captain  could  open  his  mouth  to  report 
the  capture.  “  Why,  what  are  you  tied  up  that  way  for?” 

“  Oh,  these  gallant  militia  thought  a  small  boy  like  me  was  a 
dangerous  character,  so  they  tied  me  up  to  be  sure  they  would  not 
be  killed,”  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  caused  the  young  captain  to 
blush  crimson. 

“  I— I— found  these  papers  on  him,  sir,”  stammered  the  captain, 
handing  the  general  the  papers  he  had  taken  from  Lou. 

“  Cut  those  cords!”  ordered  the  general,  sternly. 

“  Did  you  ask  for  me?” 

“  I  did,”  replied  Lou,  “  and  warned  him  that  they  were  important 
papers,  and  begged  to  be  brought  before  you  at  once.” 

The  general  gave  the  over  zealous  captain  a  contemptuous  glance 
and  then  waved  him  out  of  his  presence. 

He  read  the  papers  carefully. 

The  very  information  he  most  desired,  relative  to  the  force  of  the 
enemy  and  his  designs,  were  there  laid  baie  before  him. 

He  could  scarcely  contain  himself  for  joy. 

“  My  .dear  young  friend!”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have  certainly  per¬ 
formed  a  mo3t  wonderful  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  I  shall 
write  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  tell  him  of  what  you  have  done.” 

“  Thanks!  I  am  so  glad  I  have  done  something  for  the  cause.” 

“  You  can  take  them  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  soon  as  I  can  have 
them  copied.” 

She  rested  till  the  next  morning  and  then,  with  the  original  dis¬ 
patch  from  the  British  commander,  started  off  down  the  river,  hav¬ 
ing  al30  a  pass  from  General  Schuyler. 

Mounted  on  the  horse  which  the  general  of  the  invading  army  had 
given  her,  she  pushed  her  way  southward,  reaching  Tarrytown  the 
next  day  late  in  the  afternoon. 

“  I'll  stop  here  till  to-morrow,”  she  said,  as  she  rode  up  before  the 
only  tavern  in  the  village  in  those  days,  and  dismounted. 

Simon  Slade  eyed  her  suspiciously  as  she  entered  the  house. 

“  You  back  again?”  he  growled. 


Yes,  aud  am  able  to  pay  my  way,”  was  the  curt  reply.  “  Do 
you  want  my  custom?” 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  cau  accommodate  you,  I  guess,”  and  he  ordered  the 
horse  to  the  stable. 

“  I  wonder  what  has  come  over  the  old  rascal?”  Bhe  asked  herself, 
ns  she  sat  in  the  reception  room  and  pondered,  over  the  grufff're- 
ception  he  had  given  her.  “  He  must  have  heard  of  my  shooting 
that  spy— oh,  that’s  it.  They  were  friends,  and  one  of  those  papers 
I  got  was  from  old  Simon  himself.  That  man,  if  he  lived,  came  back 
here,  and  I  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  myself.” 

It  soon  became  plain  to  her  that  old  Slade  watched  her  every  move¬ 
ment  with  a  close  scent. 

The  room  assigned  her  had  no  lock  on  the  door. 

“  Ah,”  she  smiled,  “  look  out  for  squalls  about  midnight,”  and 
with  the  utmost  coolness  she  proceeded  to  move  the  bed  up  against 
the  door,  rendering  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  door  to  be  opened 
from  the  outside. 

She  then  quietly  undressed  and  laid  down,  her  two  pistols  under  her 
pillow. 

About  midnight  she  was  awakened  by  feeling  the  bed  shake. 

She  arose  and  softly  dressed  herself,  placing  her  pistols  in  their  us¬ 
ual  place. 

A  steady  push  slowly  moved  the  bedstead  along  the  smooth,  uncar¬ 
peted  floor. 

“  There  are  two  or  three  of  ’em,”  she  muttered,  as  she  saw  the 
hands  displayed  on  the  door.  “  I  can’t  fight  ’em  all. 

Turning  to  the  window  she  gently  raised  it  and  stepped  out  on  the 
shed,  and  leaped  thence  to  the  ground. 

Hurrying  to  the  stable  she  broke  the  lock,  took  her  horse,  saddled 
him,  sprang  upon  his  back  and  dashed  out  on  the  street,  just  as  Slade 
and  two  other  men  ia  disguise  sprang  forward  to  intercept  her. 

“  I  know  ’you,  Slade!”  she  hissed,  presenting  a  pistol  at  the  Tory 
landlord’s  head,  “  and  snuffed  your  game!  Out  of  my  way  or  I’ll 
snuff  your  light  out  forever!” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LANDLORD  AND  THE  SPY. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  week  in  our  story,  and  follow  up  the  sequel 
to  Lou’s  first  exploit. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tall  man  from  whose  coat  pocket  she 
had  taken  the  dispatch,  made  an  effort  to  clutch  her  by  the  throat. 

She  fired,  breaking  his  right  arm. 

She  forced  him  to  walk  away,  and  then  springing  into  the  saddle 
dashed  off  in  an  opposite  direction. 

He  drew  a  pistol  with  his  left  hand  and  fired  one  shot  at  her,  but 
without  hitting  her. 

“  Curses  on  the  little  rebel  viper!”  he  cried,  throwing  his  discharged 
weapon  to  the  ground  in  a  rage.  “  To  be  outdone  by  a  mere  boy 
that  way  is  worse  than  death  itself.  It  will  cause  my  disgrace  for¬ 
ever  with  Sir  Henry!  By  the  Lord  Harry,  but  I  cau  never  get  over  it 
till  I  strangle  the  infernal  brat!” 

The  rage  of  the  wounded  man  was  terrible. 

He  swore  great  oaths,  pulled  his  hair,  and  seriously  contemplated 
blowing  out  his  brains  with  the  other  pistol. 

But  the  pain  of  the  broken  arm  recalled  him  to  himself. 

He  took  up  the  pistol  he  had  thrown  down  in  a  rage,  and  started 
back  towards  Tarrytown. 

At  the  first  farm  house  he  told  a  tale  of  how  he  had  been  fired 
upon  from  the  roadside,  his  horse  taken  from  him,  and  he  left  alone 
to  perish. 

The  kind-hearted  farmer  hitched  up  a  team  anu  took  him  to  Tarry¬ 
town,  to  Slade’s  tavern,  where  he  left  him. 

The  tavern-keeper  turned  ashen  pale  when  he  saw  his  former  guest, 
and  excitedly  asked: 

“  What’s  the  matter,  sir?” 

“I  am  wounded,”  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  look  that  made 
him  close  his  mouth  till  they  could  be  alone. 

“  Get  a  surgeon,”  said  the  wounded  man,  who  was  suffering  intense 
pain  from  the  broken  arm. 

Slade  sent  for  a  physician,  who  came  promptly,  and  after  examining 
the  wound,  pronounced  amputation  absolutely  necessary. 

“  Is  it  necessary  to  save  life?”  the  patient  asked. 

“  Yes,  the  bone  i9  shot  squarely  iu  two,”  replied  the  physician. _ 

“  Cut  it  off,  then!” 
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The  physician  did  so,  and  in  two  hours  .left  the  man  under  the 
iniluence  of  opiates. 

While  the  man  slumbered,  Simon  Slade  examined  his  pockets. 

He  found  his  watch,  money  and  weapons  all  there,  but  the  dispatch¬ 
es  and  papers  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

“  Where  are  they?”  he  kept  asking  himself  as  he  went  through  the 
man’s  clothes  again.  “  If  they  get  into  the  rebels’  hands  I’ll  be  ruined 
forever,  with  scores  of  my  neighbors.  I  wish  he’d  wake  up  and  tell 
me  where  they  are.” 

It  was  midnight  ere  the  wounded  man  woke  up. 

He  was  in  a  burning  fever,  but  had  his  senses  about  him. 

“  Where  are  those  papers,  Mr.  Seago?”  Slade  asked. 

“  Gonel” 

“  Where?” 

“  That  boy  was  a  rebel  in  disguise!  He  shot  me  and  got  away  with 
my  horse  and  the  papers.” 

Simon  Slade  turned  deathly  pale  and  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

“  We  are  ruined!”  he  gasped. 

“  I’m  afraid  so!” 

“  Which  way  did  the  boy  go?” 

“  Up  the  river!” 

“  Maybe  the  Indians  will  get  him,”  said  Slade,  with  a  faint  glimmer 
of  hope. 

“  I  hope  so.  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  die  now  that  I  have  been 
outwitted  by  a  mere  boy!” 

“  Well,  I  am  not  if  you  are,”  replied  the  landlord. 

“  What  will  you  do?” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet.N  I’ll  go  around  and  see  the  others  so  as  to  con¬ 
sult  and  put  them  on  their  guard.  But  if  they  get  hold  of  you  they’ll 
hang  you  for  a  spy.” 

“  No,  I  am  not  inside  the  liues  of  either  army,  but  still  I  would  like 
to  get  back  to  New  York  if  there  is  any  chance  to  do  so.” 

“  We  must  try  to  get  you  back  some  way,  as  to  be  found  here  would 
ruin  us  all.  You  out  of  the  way  we  could  pronounce  that  list  a  forgery 
and  thus  escape  trouble.” 

“  Try  some  way  to  get  me  to  our  lines  and  all  will  be  well.” 

“  Can  you  stand  the  journey?” 

“  Yea;  I  think  I  can.” 

The  physician  came  the  next  morning  and  said  the  patient  was  do¬ 
ing  very  well. 

After  giving  him  medicines  to  keep  down  the  fever,  he  went  away, 
saying  he  would  call  again  in  the  evening. 

In  the  evening  he  was  still  doing  as  well  as  could  have  been  expect¬ 
ed,  and  the  good  doctor  went  away  quite  satisfied  with  his  skill  as  a 
surgeon. 

That  night  Simon  Slade  put  a  bed  in  a  wagon,  laid  the  wounded 
man  thereon,  and  drove  out  of  the  village,  going  down  the  river  road 
towards  New  York. 

He  drove  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  road  would  permit,  and  ere  day¬ 
light  dawned  he  was  many  miles  away  from  Tarrytown. 

A  little  after  sunrise  he  was  halted  by  a  detachment  of  British  cav¬ 
alry. 

“  Thank  God,”  he  muttered,  as  the  redcoats  closed  around  the 
wagon. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  that  man?”  the  officer  asked,  as  he  looked 
in  at  the  wounded  man,  who  was  sleeping  from  exhaustion. 

“  Wounded  by  a  rebel,”  replied  Slade. 

*{  “  Who  is  he?” 

“  A  kingsman.  He  was  carrying  dispatches  for  Sir  Henry  when  he 
was  shot  down.” 

The  officer  was  interested. 

Just  then  Seago  woke  up  and  told  his  story. 

The  wagon  was  then  driven  into  the  city  under  escort,  where  Slade 
was  greatly  commended  for  his  fidelity,  and  liberally  rewarded. 

But  neither  he  nor  Seago  said  anything  about  a  mere  boy  being  the 
attacking  party.  They  said  the  rebels  had  done  it. 

Seago  was  placed  in  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  surgeon,  and 
every  attention  given  him. 

Slade  was  given  a  passport  and  immediately  left  to  return  to  his 
home. 

His  wife  told  the  physician  when  he  called  to  see  the  patient  again, 
that  che  man’s  wife  had  come  in  a  carriage  and  taken  him  away,  leav¬ 
ing  with  her  the  amount  of  his  bill. 


She  handed  him  a  purse  of  gold,  with  which  he  was  more  than  satis¬ 
fied. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  Slade  reached  his  home. 

He  said  notbjng  about  his  absence  to  any  one  save  the  few  Tory 
friends  who  were  involved  in  the  same  threatened  ruin  as  himself. 

“  I  guess  I  am  well  out  of  that  scrape,”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
“  but  if  that  boy  ever  comes  this  way  again  I’ll  murder  him,  if  I  have 
to  fly  to  New  York  for  protection  afterwards.” 

A  week  passed  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  papers. 

Suddenly,  one  day,  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  Little  Lou  rode  up 
in  front  of  the  tavern  and  dismounted. 

We  have  seen  the  reception  she  received. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TREACHERY— PURSUIT. 

Slade  recoiled  from  before  the  black  muzzle  of  Lou’s  pistol  as  she 
rode  out  of  the  stable. 

Few  men  like  to  brave  another  at  the  mouth  of  a  death-dealing  pis¬ 
tol,  and  in  this  case  Simon  Slade  was  no  exception  to  the  case. 

The  way  being  clear  she  bounded  forward  like  a  whirlwind. 

Two  shots  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  bullets  whistled 
close  to  her  head — one  so  close  that  a  lock  of  her  jetty  black  curls  was 
cut  off. 

“  Shoot  as  much  as  you  please,”  she  chuckled,  “  only  take  care  you 
don’t  hit  me.” 

The  next  moment  she  was  out  of  danger,  speeding  southward  from 
the  village. 

“Mount,  and  run  him  down,  the  young  cub!”  cried  Slade.  “His 
horse  will  give  out  in  less  than  five  miles.  Don’t  let  him  get  away 
from  you — kill  him,  and  throw  him  into  the  river!” 

In  five  minutes’  time  the  two  men  who  were  with  the  Tory  landlord, 
mounted  on  two  fleet  horses,  dashed  out  of  the  stable  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  daring  Lou. 

One,  two,  three,  four  miles  were  passed,  and  Lou  began  to  notice 
that  her  horse  limped  painfully,  frequently  putting  his  nose  to  his  feet, 
as  though  the  pain  was  there. 

“  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  my  good  friend?’\she  said,  pat¬ 
ting  the  noble  steed’s  neck. 

The  noble  animal  stopped,  and  tremblingly  raised  hisjright  fore  foot 
from  the  ground. 

“  Maybe  there  is  a  stone  in  the  hollow  of  his  foot,”  and  springing 
nimbly  to  the  ground  she  examined  it. 

She  could  find  no  stone,  but  noticed  that  it  was  swelled  above  the 
hoof. 

“I  cannot  understand  it,”  she  said,  “and  the  poor  fellow  is  suffer¬ 
ing  ever  so  much— hark!” 

Placing  her  hand  behind  her  ear,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  ear-trum¬ 
pet,  she  turned  her  face  in  the  direction  she  had  come,  and  listened. 

Away  back,  nearly  a  mile,  she  heard  the  clatter  of  horses’  feet. 

“  I  am  pursued,”  she  said,  looking  around;  “  Simon  Slade  and  his 
Tory  friends  are  determined  to  catch  me.  They  will  find  that  Little 
Lou  is  a  match  for  all  of  them.” 

Turning  to  her  horse  she  saw  that  he  was  still  suffering. 

“I  cannot  go  anyjurther  just  now,”  she  murmured,  and  leading 
him  into  the  bushes  by  the  roadside,  she  hitched  him  to  a  swino-in" 
limb. 

The  clatter  of  the  horses’  hoors  grew  louder  and  louder  with  each 
recurring  moment. 

She  carefully  examined  the  priming  of  her  pistols. 

“  I’ll  teach  ’em  a  lesson,”  she  said,  as  the  horses  drew  nearer.  “  Ah! 
here  they  come!” 

The  two  horses  came  along  in  a  brisk  trot,  and  just  as  they  came 
opposite  to  where  she  was  standing  concealed  in  the  bushes,  her  horse 
neighed  recognition  of  his  species,  his  great  pain  impelling  him  to 
seek  their  sympathy,  or  company. 

That  s  the  hoise,  111  bet!  ’  exclaimed  one  of  the  riders,  reining  in 
his  horse. 

The  horse  neighed  again. 

The  two  Tories  promptly  dismounted  and  started  to  enter  the 
woods,  when  a  shot  from  Lou’s  pistol  sent  one  of  them  reeling  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  again,  gaspio": 

“  I’m  shot!” 

The  other  lory  started  to  remount  his  horse,  when  a  bullet  struck 
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him  in  the  thigh,  ami  lie  fell  to  the  ground,  groaning  in  an  agony  of 
pain. 

The  first  man  shot  sank  to  the  ground  and  breathed  his  last  in  a 
few  miuutes,  the  ball  having  struck  a  vital  spot. 

“  What  are  you  fellows  pursuing  me  for?”  Lou  called  out  to  the  one 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  holding  his  thigh  with  his  hands. 

“Oh,  don’t  shoot,”  cried  the  wretch;  “I  surrender!  Don’t  shoot 
again!” 

“Get  upon  your  horse  and  leave,  then,  you  rascally  Tory.  You 
and  your  crowd  are  spotted,  and  if  you  don’t  want  to  swing  for  your 
crimes,  you  had  better  show  to  the  world  that  you  are  a  friend  to 
America.” 

The  wretch,  fearing  that  another  bullet  might  overtake  him,  got 
upon  his  feet,  climbed  into  the  saddle,  and  dashed  off  towards  Tarry- 
town  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him. 

To  the  dismay  of  Lou,  the  other  horse,  instead  of  remaining  with 
his  dead  master,  followed  his  mate. 

“This  is  too  bad!'*  exclaimed  Lou.  “  Here  I  am  left  afoot,  with  a 
dead  man  in  the  road.  My  poor  horse!  I  wish  I  knew  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.” 

Day  began  to'break,  and  Lou  went  out  into  the  road  to  get  the  arms 
of  the  dead  man.  She  found  only  one  pistol  and  a  knife  on  him. 

“I’ll  take  these — what  gold  you  have  shall  remain  for  somebody 
else  to  take,”  she  remarked,  as  she  went  back  into  the  bushes. 

When  the  first  rays  of  sunlight  streamed  through  the  forest  she  took 
the  horse’s  foot  and  examined  it  again.  It  was  very  much  swollen. 

Just  below  the  swelling  she  fancied  she  saw  the  end  of  a  thread 
hanging  down. 

Cutting  it  loose  she  was  surprised  at  what  she  discovered. 

A  strong  silk  thread  hud  been  tied  tightly  around  the  foot,  just 
above  the  hoof,  which,  after  running  four  miles,  had  produced  a  great 
swelling  and  intense  pain. 

“The  villains!”  she  hissed  through  her  clenched  teeth,  “  to  torture 
a  dumb  brute  in  such  a  way!  Had  I  known  what  it  was  I  would  have 
killed  the  other  one!" 

The  horse  expressed  his  relief  in  an  unmistakable  manner. 

“  Poor  fellow,”  she  said,  “  how  you  must  have  suffered!” 

Springing  into  the  saddle  she  started  on  her  journey  towards  New 
York. 

Sympathy  for  her  horse  made  her  keep  him  at  a  very  moderate  pace 
till  near  noon. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  put  him  to  faster  speed  she  saw  the  glitter 
of  sabers  in  the  clear  sunlight,  and  the  next  moment  the  brilliant  uni¬ 
form  of  Britain  came  into  full  view. 

A  foraging  party  suddenly  turnedjnto  the  road  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  her. 

“  It’s  useless  to  run,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  they  came  towards  her. 
“  I  may  as  well  let  them  take  me  to  headquarters.” 

“  Halt!”  exclaimed  an  officer  in  a  brilliant  uniform,  as  they  came 
abreast  of  her. 

“  Well,  I’m  halted,”  she  replied,  checking  up. 

“You  are  impudent,”  said  the  officer. 

“  Am  I?  I  didn’t  mean  to  be,  I  assure  you,  sir,  for  I  am  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  king  as  well  as  yourself.” 

The  young  officer  seemed  surprised. 

“  What  braoch  of  the  service  are  you  in?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  a  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.” 

“  Indeed!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  want  to  go  to  headquarters  at  once,  then?" 

“  Yes,  sir,  at  once.” 

Turning  to  a  young  lieutenant  in  his  company,  he  ordered  him  to 
take  a  file  of  men  and  conduct  her  to  General  Clinton’s  headquarters. 

The  lieutenant  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  headquarters  in  the  city, 
with  Lou  by  his  side. 

They  entered  the  lines  without  any  difficulty,  the  lieutenant  having 
the  countersign,  and  in  three  hours  more  they  halted  in  front  of  the 
British  headquarters. 

Word  was  sent  in  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that  a  courier  from  General 
Bnrgoyne  was  awaiting  his  pleasure  with  dispatches. 

Orders  were  given  to  show  the  courier  in  at  once,  and  she  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  his  presence. 

The  commander  and  his  staff  were  astonished  when  they  saw  her. 

“  Do  you  come  from  General  Burgoyne?"  Sir  nenry  asked. 


“  I  do— here  are  the  dispatches,”  and  with  that  she  handed  him  the 
dispatches  she  had  received  from  Burgoyne’s  own  hands. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PULLING  THE  WOOL  OVER  SIR  HENRY  CLINTON’S  EYES. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  opened  the  dispatches  and  read  them. 

His  face  assumed  a  look  of  perplexity. 

“  I  don’t  understand  this,”  he  said,  turning  to  an  old  gray-haired 
general  near  his  side.  “  This  dispatch  is  partly  in  answer  to  those 
captured  from  Seago  ten  days  since.  If  they  were  captured  by  the 
rebels,  how  did  they  get  into  Burgoyne’s  hands?” 

“  That  is  certainly  very  strange.  Sir  Henry,”  said  the  old  general, 
shaking  his  head. 

“  Seago  says  he  was  fired  upon,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  robbed 
while  insensible,  and  that  tavern  keeper  in  Tarrytown  corroborated 
.his  story.” 

Lou  trembled  in  her  shoes. 

She  knew  then  that  the  tall  man  she  had  shot  by  the  spring,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York. 

“  But  bis  pride  won’t  let  him  say  that  I  did  it,”  she  thought  to  her¬ 
self.  “  But  if  he  hears  that  I  am  here,  he  may  say  enough  to  get  me 
into  trouble.  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this!” 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  asked: 

“  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  through  with  this  dispatch?” 

“  Indeed  I  did,  sir,”  she  replied,  with  a  boyish  frankness.  “  I  had 
to  work  my  way  through  the  rebel  army." 

“  Did  they  stop  you?” 

“  A  dozen  times,  sir,  but  because  of  my  youth  they  let  me  alone 
after  a  while,  thinking  I  was  too  young  to  be  loyal  to  my  king.” 

The  answer  pleased  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wonderfully,  and  a  broad 
smile  passed  over  his  face. 

“  How  old  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“  Sixteen.” 

“  Your  name?” 

“  Lou  Hubbard.” 

“  Louis  Hubbard,”  the  general’s  private  secretary  wrote  it  down  in 
a  memoranda. 

“  What  force  has  General  Schuyler  with  him?” 

“  He  has  a  large  mob  of  men  who  are  rushing  in  from  all  directions, 
but  know  nothing  about  discipline,  and  will  run  at  the  first  fire.” 

“  Just  what  Burgoyne  says,"  remarked  Sir  Henry,  noddicg  to  the 
old  general  by  his  side.  “  He  has  had  several  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy,  capturing  several  forts.  He  seems  to  be  sweeping  everything 
before  him.  But  I  don’t  understand  about  those  dispatches  that  were 
taken  from  Seago.  Send  to  him  and  get  a  more  definite  statement 
from  him.” 

The  old  general  bowed  and  left  Sir  Henry’s  side  to  execute  the 
order. 

“  You  are  both  tired  and  hungry,  are  you  not?”  asked  one  of  the 
staff  officers,  turning  to  Lou. 

“  Indeed  I  am,”  she  replied. 

“  Then  go  to  that  address  and  give  this  card  to  the  landlord.  You 
will  have  anything  you  call  for  there.  You  must  wait  there  for  further 
orders,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  officer  gave  her  the  card  of  a  tavern  on 
Greenwich  street. 

She  took  the  card  and  left  headquarters  as  quickly  as  she  could, 
fearing  to  remain  any  longer. 

“Catch  me  waiting  there  for  orders,”  she  muttered.  “  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  sit  down  and  wait  to  be  locked  up  for  being  a  bad 
boy.” 

Instead  of  going  to  the  tavern,  she  hurried  to  a  store  where  ladies’ 
dresses  were  sold,  but  to  her  dismay  found  that  no  dresses  were  sold 
except  second-hand  clothing,  none  of  which  would  fit  one  of  her  size. 

Going  to  two  other  places  she  met  with  no  better  success,  and  was 
about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  she  passed  a  Jew’s  shop,  in  which 
second-hand  clothing  in  great  profusion  were  displayed. 

Entering  there  she  soon  found  just  what  was  needed,  and  purchased 
a  dress  and  other  things  to  match,  paid  for  them  and  left,  taking  the 
bundle  with  her. 

Down  on  Pearl  street  she  found  an  old  deserted  house,  into  which 
she  dodged  and  qaickly  put  on  the  dress  over  her  masculine  apparel. 

This  arranged,  she  discovered  that  she  had  neglected  to  get  any¬ 
thing  to  wear  on  her  head. 
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“  Ha,  ha,  ha!’'  she  laughed,  “  had  I  been  a  real  boy  I  could  uot  have 
been  more  careless.” 

Stuffing  the  hat  she  wore  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she  sauntered 
out  upon  the  street  bareheaded. 

Being  a  girl  the  bare  head  was  not  noticed,  so  she  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  new  bonnet,  saying  hers  had  been  blown  into  the 
river. 

“  I  guess  they  won’t  find  me  waiting  for  further  orders  now,”  she 
chuckled,  as  she  passed  out  on  the  street.  “  But  I’m  afraid  I  look  too 
plump  with  all  these  clothes  on.” 

Stepping  iuto  a  baker’s  shop  she  bought  au  assortment  of  small 
cakes  and  candies,  which  she  proceeded  to  display  temptingly  on  a 
board  to  hawk  on  the  street. 

“  Oh,  isn’t  this  fun!”  she  chuckled,  as  she  walked  up  the  street  with 
with  her  wares  spread  out  before  her  on  the  board. 

Her  pretty  face,  plump  figure,  and  laughing  black  eyes,  brought  her 
plenty  of  customers.  Officers  and  soldiers  alike  patronized  her,  and, 
in  less  than  two  hours  she  had  to  replenish  her  stock. 

This  continued  through  the  day,  aud  the  information  she  picked  up 
was  of  a  nature  that  would  have  been  cheering  to  the  patriots  could 
they  have  heard  it. 

Laying  in  a  choice  lot  of  small  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  she  took  up 
her  stand  in  front  of  headquarters. 

For  two  or  three  hours  she  stood  there  aud  sold  her  wares,  listening 
to  every  word  she  could  catch. 

Soon  two  officers  came  walking  out  arm  in  arm,  talking  in  earnest 
tones. 

“  Seago  says  the  boy  is  a  rank  rebel,”  said  one,  “  and  begs  that  he 
be  arrested  at  once.  I  can  scarcely  believe  one  so  young  to  be  a  rebel 
in  sentiment  any  further  than  they  follow  in  parental  footsteps.” 

“  It  seems  that  he  has  met  the  boy,  then?” 

“  Yes,  and - ” 

She  lost  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  though  she  walked  close  behind 
them,  as  if  hoping  they  would  turn  and  buy  some  of  her  cakes. 

“  That  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,”  she  muttered,  strolling  away  in 
another  direction.  “  If  they  catch  me,  he  will  have  me  hanged.  I 
will  get  away  just  as  quick  as  I  can,  though  I  will  lose  the  horse  Gen¬ 
eral  Burgoyne  gave  me.  I  am  sorry,  for  he  is  a  splendid  horse.” 

Walking  down  Broadway  towards  the  Battery,  she  sold  a  few  cakes 
here  and  there,  till  she  reached  the  water. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  well-dressed  ladies,  accompanied  by 
officers  of  the  king’s  army,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  that  blew  in  from 
the  ocean,  and  admiring  the  shipping. 

Feeling  tired,  she  sat  down  on  a  seat  and  gazed  around  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  objects  that  attracted  her  attention. 

Among  the  many  persons  walking  about  the  place,  was  a  half 
drunken  soldier,  who  purchased  some  cakes  of  her,  giving  her  a  coin 
to  change. 

She  proceeded  to  make  the  change,  when  he  said: 

“  Keep  the  change  an’  give  us  a  kiss'  lass.” 

“  No,  sir— you’re  a  dirty  rebel!”  she  replied,  with  spirit. 

“  Me  a  rebel!”  he  said;  “  this  rebel  business  isn’t  done  up  in  a  red 
coat  like  mine!” 

“  I  was  speaking  of  the  person  and  not  the  uniform,”  she  remarked, 
as  she  handed  the  change  back  to  him. 

He  suddenly  threw  an  arm  around  her  waist,  and  tried  to  draw  her 
to  him. 

She  gave  him  a  whack  on  his  nose  that  flattened  it,  and  sent  him 
reeling  away,  the  crimson  gore  dripping  down  on  his  scarlet  coat  in 
profusion. 

“  You  hit  hard  for  a  girl,”  he  said,  eying  her  suspiciously. 

“  You  will  find  that  any  girl  will  strike  hard  if  you  take  hold  of  her 
as  you  did  me,”  she  replied,  picking  up  her  board  of  cakes  and  start¬ 
ing  to  move  away. 

“  I  don’t  believe  that’s  a  girl,  nohow,”  said  the  Briton,  walking 
away,  holding  his  broken  nose  in  a  handkerchief. 

Meeting  two  soldiers  and  a  lieutenant,  he  told  them  of  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  and  the  two  men  were  detailed  to  watch  her  movements. 

Pretty  soon  they  overtook  her,  and  bought  a  small  cake  each. 

“  Do  you  make  these  yourself?”  one  of  them  asked, 
j!  “  Oh,  no;  I  buy  them  of  a  baker,”  she  replied. 

“  They  are  very  nice.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  they  are  good,”  she  said,  moving  on  again. 

They  kept  by  her  side. 


“  Give  me  another,”  said  one  of  the  men,  dropping  a  small  com  on 
the  board. 

She  handed  him  another  cake. 

“  Where  do  you  live?”  he  asked. 

“  In  New  York.” 

“  What  street?” 

“  That’s  none  of  your  business,  sir,”  she  replied,  sharply.  “  J  am 
an  honest  girl,  making  an  honest  living  selling  cakes,  and  further  than 
that,  you  have  no  right  to  ask.” 

“  I  beg  pardon,  miss;  I  meant  no  offense,”  said  the  soldier,  smiling. 
“  But  how  came  you  to  break  the  nose  of  one  of  the  king’s  soldiers?” 

“  Because  he  put  his  nose  where  he  had  no  business  to,”  was  the 
quick  reply,  “  and  King  George’s  nose  would  have  been  served  the 
same  way  under  the  sam8  circumstances,”  and  wheeling  suddenly 
around,  she  proceeded  to  retrace  her  steps,  leaving  the  two  soldiers 
in  rather  an  awkward  predicament. 

To  her  surprise,  however,  they  turned  and  followed  her,  keeping  her 
in  sight  all  the  time. 

“  I  am  suspected  and  watched,”  she  muttered.  “  I’ll  get  away  to¬ 
night,  or  die  for  it.  It’s  death  to  remain!” 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  Jersey  hills  when  she  walked  brisk¬ 
ly  up  Broadway. 

Turning  into  Chatham  street,  she  went  direct  to  the  baker’s  shop 
where  she  had  bought  her  cakes,  and  asked  permission  to  leave  her 
board  there  till  morning. 

Her  request  was  readily  granted,  of  course,  for  she  had  been  a  good 
customer  that  day. 

Leaving  the  baker’s,  she  went  up-town,  walking  briskly — the  two 
soldiers  keeping  her  well  in  3ight  all  the  way. 

Passing  the  city  limits  after  the  stars  began  to  peep  out,  she  kept 
along  the  road  that  led  up  iuto  Westchester. 

Suddenly  she  turned  into  the  bushes,  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

The  two  soldiers  darted  forward  to  keep  her  in  sight. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  she  sprang  out  and 
covered  each  with  a  pistol. 

“  Halt — move  and  you  are  dead  men!” 

They  were  dumfounded. 

“March  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road  the  way  you  came,”  she 
said,  in  a  determined  tone;  “and  if  you  stop,  I’ll  shoot  you  as  I  would 
a  dog!  I’ll  keep  even  with  you  in  the  bushes— march!” 


CHAPTER  X. 

LITTLE  LOU  CROSSES  THE  LINE— MEETS  PEPPERY  SAM. 

The  very  determined  tone  of  Little  Lou’s  voice  convinced  the  two 
redcoats  that  she  meant  business. 

They  dared  not  even  make  an  attempt  to  draw  a  weapon. 

She  had  the  drop  on  them. 

They  turned  and  began  a  soldierly  march  back  toward  the  city, 
keeping  step  with  each  other  in  true  military  style. 

“  You  are  well  drilled,  I  see,”  she  remarked,  “  aud  doubtless  know 
the  value  of  discipline.  Turn  your  faces  either  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
I  fire.” 

She  kept  even  pace  with  them  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  occasionally 
letting  them  know  that  she  was  still  there. 

At  last  she  stopped  and  watched  them  as  they  kept  straight  ahead 
on  their  tramp— tramp— tramp. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  she  softly  chuckled,  “they’ll  march  back  to  the  city 
thiuking  I’m  drawing  a  bead  on  them  all  the  time.  I’m  off  in  another 
direction,”  and  turning,  she  ran  through  the  woods  in  the  direction  of 
the  lines,  which,  she  well  knew,  ran  clear  across  the  island. 

“  I  must  get  across  the  line  somewhere,”  said  she,  “and  that  as 
quickly  as  I  can.  Those  two  redcoats  will  soon  find  out  I  am  not 
watching  them  and  set  up  a  hunt  for  me.  Hark!  What  was  that?” 

The  hooting  of  an  owl  startled  her,  aud  for  a  moment  she  half  sus¬ 
pected  that  Indians  were  about. 

She  diew  her  pistol  and  waited  for  nearly  five  minutes. 

Well  armed  as  she  was,  she  could  not  suppress  a  tremor  of  fear. 

But  eie  long  she  mustered  up  courage  to  push  forward  toward  the 
picket  line. 

She  had  only  to  go  about  a  mile  ere  she  heard  a  hoarse  voice: 

“  Halt!  Who  goes  there?” 

She  instantly  sank  down  to  tte  ground  and  listened. 

“  Officer  of  the  guard!  was  the  reply  of  the  challenged  party. 

\  • 
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•*  Officer  of  the  guard  advance  and  give  the  countersign!”  said  the 
sentinel. 

Lou  raised  herself  up  slowly  and  cautiously  to  look  around. 

Not  ten  paces  from  where  she  stood  she  could  see  the  dark  forms  of 
the  sentiuel  and  the  relief  guard. 

She  had  reached  the  line  at  the  moment  of  exchanging  sentinels, 
and  therefore  had  to  wait  until  the  relief  passed  down  the  line,  which 
they  did  very  soon. 

The  new  sentinel  paced  to  and  fro  along  his  line,  as  if  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him. 

“  That  fellow  watches  pretty  close,”  muttered  Lou,  as  she  watched 
his  movements  iu  the  light  of  the  pale  moon.  “  I  hope  I  won’t  have 
any  trouble  with  him.” 

Creeping  forward  on  her  hands  and  knees,  she  inspected  the  line  so 
as  to  see  where  it  would  be  safest  to  make  the  dash. 

Her  dress  caught  in  some  briars  which  made  a  ripping,  tearing 
noise,  that  attracted  the  sentinel’s  ear. 

He  came  opposite  to  where  she  was  and  stopped. 

“  I  wonder  what  that  was?”  he  muttered,  as  he  peered  into  the 
thicket.  “It  may  have  been  an  animal  of  some  kind,  and  it  may  be 
some  sneaking  rebel.” 

Lou  smiled  and  kept  still.' 

He  resumed  his  solitary  walk  along  his  beat. 

But  Lou  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  dress  she  wore,  and  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  divest  herself  of  it. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  in  that  briar  bush. 

But  at  last  she  succeeded,  and  stood  once  more  in  her  masculine 
apparel. 

“  Now  I  can  run  to  some  advantage,”  she  muttered,  gently  disen¬ 
gaging  herself  from  the  briars. 

The  sentinel  passed  again,  and  just  before  he  reached  his  turning 
point,  she  darted  across  the  line,  intending  to  make  for  a  thicket  on 
the  other  side. 

But  unfortunately  for  her,  she  stepped  on  a  round  stone  that  turned 
her  foot,  and  fell  heavily,  her  full  length  on  the  ground. 

The  noise  of  her  fall  caused  the  sentinel  to  wheel  around. 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  started  to 
run. 

But  the  sentinel  cried: 

“  Halt!”  and  fired  at  the  same  time. 

Just  as  he  fired  she  stumbled  and  fell  again,  to  which  accident  she 
owed  her  life,  as  the  bullet  passed  through  her  cap  so  close  to  her 
head  as  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair. 

Thinking  he  had  killed  her,  the  sentinel  ran  forward  to  see  who  it 
was  he  had  shot. 

She  tried  to  rise  again,  but  the  redcoat  was  upon  her. 

He  made  a  lunge  at  her  with  the  bayonet  and  pinned  her  to  the 
ground,  the  bayonet  passing  through  her  jacket,  thus  holding  ter 
fast. 

She  tried  in  vain  to  rise. 

“  You  are  my  prisoner,”  said  the  sentinel,  with  an  air  and  tone  of 
satisfaction. 

Lou,  finding  herself  pinned  to  the  ground,  quickly  drew  a  pistol  and 
fired  point  blank  at  the  seutinel’s  stomach. 

“  Oh — oh!  I’m  killed!”  he  groaned,  staggering  back  and  falling 
across  the  line. 

The  noise  of  others  running  toward  the  spot  incited  Lou  to  an  earn¬ 
est  effort  to  get  away  from  the  detaining  bayonet. 

By  an  almost  superhuman  effort  she  succeeded,  rising  to  her  feet 
and  darting  into  the  bushes  just  in  time  to  escape  capture  by  a  squad 
Of  soldiers  and  an  officer,  who  had  rushed  up  to  see  what  the  firing 
meant. 

She  lost  no  time  in  getting  away  from  that  dangerous  locality,  push¬ 
ing  through  the  woods  with  all  the  speed  she  could  make  under  the 
Circumstauces. 

The  redcoats  found  the  dead  sentinel  lying  across  the  line  some  ten 
feet  from  where  his  musket  lay,  but  were  unable  to  say  whether  his 
assailant  passed  in  or  out  of  the  lines. 

But  concluding  that  some  spy  had  passed  inside  the  lines,  they  im¬ 
mediately  sent  couriers  to  headquarters  with  a  report  of  the  fact. 

The  sentinels  were  doubled  to  make  sure  of  catching  the  rebel  spies. 

But  Little  Lou  was  pushing  her  way  through  the  woods  towards 
Bpuyten  Duyvil  Creek. 


“  Oh,  this  is  awful!”  she  muttered,  as  a  cloud  passed  over  the  moon 
and  obscured  its  silvery  light. 

The  deep  forest  enshrouded  her  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  she 
knew  not  which  way  to  go. 

“  I  may  get  turned  around  and  go  right  back  into  the  British  lines 
without  knowing  it.  That  would  be  certain  death.  I  don’t  know 
north  from  south  in  this  darkness.” 

Being  a  girl  she  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in  wood-craft  to  work 
her  way  by  the  north  star,  though  no  sailor  could  have  steered  by  that 
guide  in  such  a  forest. 

“  I  know  that  I  want  to  go  due  north,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  but 
which  way  that  is  I  don’t  know.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  just 
rest  right  here  under  this  tree  till  daylight,  and  then  I  can  get  away 
without  running  any  risk.  Ila,  ha,  ha — I  wonder  if  those  redcoats  are 
marching  yet?” 

“  That’s  a  patriot,  1*11  bet!”  said  a  strange  voice,  not  ten  feet  from 
where  she  stood. 

She  started  as  if  stung,  and  laying  a  hand  od  a  pistol,  replied: 

“  Yes,  it  is;  but  who  are  you?” 

“Ob,  I’m  a  rank  pisen  reb  myself,”  said  the  stranger;  “but  you 
must  be  either  a  girl  or  a  boy  from  your  voice.” 

“  You  are  right.  I  am  a  boy,  and  am  lost  in  this  plagued  dark¬ 
ness.” 

“  Which  way  are  you  going?” 

“  I  want  to  go  up  the  river,  if  I  can  ever  find  out  which  way  to  go.” 

“  Then  you  have  come  from  the  city?” 

“  I  didn’t  say  that,”  she  replied,  cautiously. 

“  No;  but  you  may  as  well  have  done  so.  I  am  going  into  the  city 
to-night.” 

“  Who  are  you?”  she  asked,  her  curiosity  greatly  excited. 

“  I  am  Sam  Pepper,”  was  the  quiet  reply  of  the  stranger. 

“  Oh,  you  are  Peppery  Sam,  the  spy!" 

“  You  know  me  then?” 

“  I’ve  heard  of  you.  I  am  a  spy,  too,”  and  she  turned  and  advanced 
unhesitatingly  towards  him. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  said: 

“  You  talk  like  a  girl,  ouly  no  girl  would  evet  have  the  courage  to 
be  where  you  are.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so?  I  have  been  taken  for  a  girl  several 
times,  but  they  get  badly  fooled  every  time.” 

“  How  is  it  that  one  so  young  as  you  are  playing  such  a  dangerous 
game?” 

“General  Schuyler  sent  me  into  Burgoyne’s  lines,  and  I  worked  so 
well  that  he  sent  me  down  into  the  city  to  see  if  Sir  Henry  was  going 
to  send  up  any  troops  to  meet  Burgoyne.” 

“  Well,  what  is  Sir  Henry  going  to  do?” 

“  Perhaps  General  Schuyler  will  tell  you  after  I  have  told  him.” 

“  Good — good!  Keep  your  secrete  to  yourself.  You  say  you  want 
to  go  north?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Have  you  any  horse?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  come  with  me  and  I’ll  put  you  in  a  path  that  will  lead  you 
out  into  the  main  road,  and  tell  you  where  you  can  get  a  horse.  But 
look  here,  little  bantam,  what’s  your  name?” 

“  I  am  Lou  Hubbard,”  she  replied. 

“  Lew  Hubbard,  eb?  Well,  Lewie,  come  on  and  I’ll  show  |you 
the  way  to  the  road,”  and  leading  the  way,  he  wended  his  course 
through  the  woods  with  the  precision  of  an  old  woodsman. 

Lou  followed  him  unhesitatingly,  and  in  ten  minutes  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  the  great  Bloomingdale  road  which  led  to  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  TORIES. 

On  reaching  the  road  Lou  turned  to  Peppery  Sam  with: 

“I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  and  some  day  I  will  do  as 
much  for  you.” 

“Oh!  we  must  help  each  other  along  in  the  world,”  replied  the 
famous  spy,  on  whose  head  a  British  commander  had  placed  a  price. 
“All  patriots  should  aid  each  other,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  caused  me  to  go  into  the  service.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  meet  again  some  time.  If  you  need  a  horse,  go  to  old 
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Farmer  Henderson  up  on  the  Tarrytown  road,  and  tell  him  that  I  sent 
you  there.” 

“  But  he  may  not  believe  me.” 

“Oh,  if  you  whisper  4  Sam  Pepper’s  friend’  in  his  ear  you  can  get 
the  best  horse  he  has  without  any  trouble.” 

“  Thanks.  I’ll  not  forget  it,”  and,  shaking  hands  with  the  famous 
spy,  Lou  left  him  and  turned  her  face  northward. 

“  He’s  a  brave  little  fellow,”  muttered  Sam  as  she  disappeared  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  on  either  side,  “and  I  like  him.  If  they  don’t 
catch  him  and  swing  him  up  he’ll  make  a  famous  spy  yet.” 

Peppery  Sam  then  turned  into  the  woods  again  to  make  the  danger¬ 
ous  attempt  to  cross  the  British  lines  just  after  the  guard  had  been 
doubled  on  account  of  Little  Lou’s  escape. 

“  I  am  glad  I  met  Peppery  Sam,”  said  Lou,  as  she  trudged  along 
the  road  towards  Tarrytown,  as  I  would  have  been  troubled  to  know 
where  to  get  a  horse.  I  don’t  mind  the  walk  to  Tarrytown,  but  I’ll  be 
both  tired  and  hungry  when  I  get  there.” 

Mile  after  mile  were  passed,  and  it  was  getting  well  on  to  midnight 
when,  as  she  was  trudging  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  hoarse 
voice  suddenly  cried: 

“Halt!” 

She  halted  very  abruptly. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want?”  she  asked,  looking  towards  the  bushes 
on  the  roadside,  whence  came  the  voice. 

“Who  are  you?”  the  voice  demanded. 

“I’m  a  boy— who  are  you?”  was  the  fearless  answer. 

“l’m  a  man,”  said  the  other.  44  Throw  down  your  arms  and  come 
into  the  bushes.” 

44 1  haven’t  got  any  arms  to  throw  down  and  I  won’t  come  into  the 
bushes.” 

“You  won’t?” 

“  No!”  in  a  very  determined  tone. 

A  confused  whispering  was  heard,  and  a  moment  later  a  stalwart 
man,  dressed  in  the  farmer  fashion  of  the  day  stepped  out  of  the  bushes 
and  approached  her. 

She  stepped  back. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  a  boy — keep  back!” 

“I  want  to  know  who  and  wbat  you  are?  if  you  are  a  friend  of  the 
king  it’s  all  right.” 

44 1  am  a  friend  to  the  king,  but  I  don’t  know  who  you  are.” 

“  Ha-ha-ha!”  laughedthe  man,  advancing  again.  44  You’ll  soon  find 
out  who  we  are.” 

“Back— back — keep  away — go  your  way  and  I’ll  go  mine,”  said 
Lou,  still  backing  away  from  the  man. 

“  See  here,”  cried  the  man,  drawing  a  pistol,  44  you  just  walk  into 
the  bushes  there,  I  say,  or  I’ll  put  a  bullet  into  you!” 

Being  uuder  the  shadow  of  an  overhanging  tree,  Lou  suddenly  turn¬ 
ed  and  darted  into  the  woods. 

“  By  the  great  coon,  if  he  hasn’t  sloped!”  exclaimed  the  man,  dash¬ 
ing  into  the  bushes  in  hot  pursuit,  firing  his  pistol  as  he  ran. 

“Catch  him — shoot  him  down!”  cried  half  a  dozen  others,  dashing 
across  the  road  to  join  m  the  pursuit. 

“Ah,  they’re  all  coming!”  cried  Lou,  in  despair,  “and  they  are 
mean  Tories  wtio  will  take  me  to  British  headquarters.” 

They  pressed  her  so  close  that  she  suddenly  stopped  and  crouched 
down  in  the  thicket,  hoping  they  would  go  past,  and  thus  leave  her  a 
loophole  for  escape. 

But  she  had  no  sooner  crouched  down  than  a  stalwart  Tory  stum¬ 
bled  against  her  and  fell  at  full  length  beyond  her. 

She  sprang  up  and  plunged  a  knife  into  his  stomach. 

44  Oh — oh!”  he  yelled.  “I’m  stab-bed — I’m  killed.” 

44  Who  did  it?  How  did  it  happen?”  several  asked,  hastening  to  the 
spot. 

44  Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  groaned  the  man,  “somebody  jumped  on  me 
and  stabbed  me!” 

“  Here  he  is!”  cried  a  voice  near  the  road  as  Lou  ran  against  a  man 
Standing  there  on  the  watch.  44  Halt  there,  or  I’ll  fire!” 

Bang!  went  her  pistol,  and  the  man  doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife 
yelling: 

“Murder — murder— I’m  shot!” 

The  next  instant  four  men  darted  out  of  a  clump  of  bushes  and  sur¬ 
rounded  her. 

She  raised  her  other  weapon  and  was  about  to  fire  again  when  she 
was  seized  and  the  weapon  wrenched  from  her  hand. 

44  What  in  the  eternal  blazes  ails  the  boy?”  asked  the  man,  who  took 
the  pistol  out  of  her  hand. 

44  Wbat  in  the  blazes  ails  you?”  she  retorted,  looking  from  one  to 
another.  “  I  haven’t  bothered  you  fellows  any.” 

“The  devil  you  haven’t!  Didn’t  you  shoot  that  man?” 

44  Yes — and  hasn’t  any  one  the  right  to  defend  himself  when  a  half 
dozen  cowards  attack  him?” 

44  You’re  sassy.  Who  are  you?” 

“  You  can  see  that  I  am  only  a  boy.  I  was  going  to  my  aunt’s  in 
Tarrytown.” 

44  But  where  have  you  been?” 

“  Down  home,  of  course,” 

44  What’s  your  name?” 

44  Herbert  Lewis,”  she  replied,  reversing  her  name  for  the  occasion. 

“  Did  you  stab  that  man  out  there  just  now?” 

“  Yes — who  fired  at  me  first?” 

44 1  did,”  answered  one  who  came  up  at  the  moment. 

44  Sorry  I  didn’t  get  a  shot  at  you,”  returned  Lou. 

The  Tories— for  such  they  proved  to  be— were  indignant  over  the 
mischief  she  had  done,  and  talked  about  hanging  her  on  the  spot. 


They  carried  her  and  the  two  wounded  men  into  the  woods  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

At  a  distance  of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  road  in  a  deep 
ravine,  where  the  steep  bluffs  and  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  complete- 
lyjobscured  the  view  of  the  camp-fire,  a  regular  camp  existed.  There 
were  an  entire  company  of  Tories  encamped  there,  and  had  been  for 
two  months,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  watch  on  the  road  and 
catching  patriot  spies  and  stragglers. 

Nearly  a  score  of  dirty,  unkempt,  heavy-bearded  men  were  lying 
about  on  the  ground,  or  sitting  in  groups  playing  with  dirty,  greasy 
curds* 

44  Who  the  deuce  is  that?”  asked  one  of  the  party  playing  cards,  as 
Lou  was  marched  up  to  the  camp-fire. 

44  A  pesky  rebel,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Why,  he’s  nothing  but  a  boy!”  exclaimed  another. 

44  Boy  or  man,  he’s  a  born  devil  in  a  fight,”  returned  one  of  the 
party  who  brought  her  in.  “  He  laid  out  Jim  and  Abe.” 

44  Jim  and  Abe!” 

Four  men  came  forward,  bearing  the  two  wounded  men  between 
them. 

The  excitement  at  once  rose  to  fever  heat. 

They  crowded  around  the  two  wounded  men,  asking  excitedly  for 
particulars,  and  for  the  moment  the  youthful  prisoner  was  forgotten. 

But  Lou  was  not  the  one  to  let  slip  such  a  chance  as  she  had,  and 
like  a  flash  she  darted  away  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  ravine. 

No  one  saw  her  leave,  but  only  a  moment  later  she  heard  one  say: 

“  Hang  the  brat!” 

44  Where  the  devil  is  he?”  i 

The  next  moment  a  wild  yell  of  execration  burst  from  the  whole 
party. 

They  darted  in  every  direction,  whooping  and  yelling,  seizing 
torches  to  throw  into  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  her 
presence  if  about. 

The  lights  only  aided  her  in  escaping  further  up  the  ravine,  and  at 
a  certain  point  she  ascended  the  bank  and|dashed  off  toward  the  road 
with  all  the  speed  she  could  put  into  her  heels. 

In  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time  she  made  the  dash  for 
freedom  she  was  in  the  main  road,  running  towards  Tarrytown,  keep¬ 
ing  close  to  the  bushes,  into  which  she  could  dodge  in  another  emerg¬ 
ency. 

The  yells  of  the  disappointed  Tories  grew  fainter,  showing  that  she 
was  not  pursued  in  that  direction. 

Another  mile  and  she  stopped  to  listeu. 

44  That  was  the  narrowest  escape  I  ever  made,”  she  muttered. 
44  They  are  a  mean,  cowardly  set,  who  wouldn’t  stop  at  hanging  any 
one  they  had  a  grudge  against.” 

Satisfied  that  she  was  DOtTpursued,  she  pushed  on  toward  Tarrytown. 

Just  at  sunrise  she  met  a  squadron  of  Continental  cavalry,  who  were 
moving  across  to  the  neutral  ground  in  Westchester. 

She  knew  them  by  their  accoutrements,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  hail 
the  officer. 

“  Captain — halt!”  she  cried,  in  a  cheery  tone  of  voice. 

“  Did  you  call  to  me?”  the  young  officer  asked,  turning  to  the  young 
lady. 

“  Yes;  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

44  What  about.” 

“  Business.” 

“  What  is  it?”  and  the  young  captain  dismounted  and  came  to  her 
side. 

“  Do  you  want  to  capture  a  band  of  sneaking  Tories?” 

44  Yes.” 

“  Can  you  wait  till  night  to  do  it?”  she  asked. 

“  Of  course — if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  doing  such  a  ser¬ 
vice.” 

She  then  explained  the  situation  to  the  young  officer. 

44  We  had  better  ride  on  further,”  said  the  captaiD,  44  so  it  will 
appear  that  we  are  pushing  on  to  Westchester.  We  will  then  camp 
for  the  day  and  go  back  for  a  brush  with  the  rascals.” 

Lou  went  a  mile  or  so  to  the  right  with  them,  and  there  remained 
during  the  day,  resting  and  waiting  the  approach  of  night. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LITTLE  LOU  CAPTURES  A  TORY  CAMP. 

The  relation  of  her  exploits  in  getting  through  the  enemy’s  lines 
made  her  quite  a  hero  with  Captain  Barton’s  rangers. 

They  shared  their  rations  with  her,  thinking  her  the  bravest  boy  in 
the  country. 

When  night  came  Captain  Barton  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  with  Lou  by  his  side,  one  of  the  soldiers  having  given  up  his 
horse  to  her. 

She  piloted  the  way  to  a  point  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where 
the  Tory  camp  was,  and  then  turned  into  the  woods. 

Striking  the  ravine,  she  ordered  the  whole  company  to  dismount  and 
hitch  their  horses. 

“  Detail  a  few  men  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  captain,”  she  said, 
44  and  then  we’il  follow  down  this  ravine  to  their  camp.” 

Ihe  detail  was  made,  and  then  she  and  the  brave  captain  led  the 
way  down  the  ravine,  followed  by  the  daring  patriots,  who  liked  noth¬ 
ing  so  well  as  punishing  such  despicable  characters  as  the  Tories. 

The  route  was  difficult,  and  the  progress  necessarily  slow. 

But  at  last  the  light  of  the  Tory  camp-fires  was  seen  through  the 
woods. 

lhey  approached  near  enough  to  see  exactly  the  number  present. 
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There  were  twenty-throe,  and  Lou  whispered: 

“  There’s  about  a  dozen  more  watching  the  road.” 

“  We’ll  catch  these  fellows,”  said  the  captaiu,  “  and  then  try  our 
hands  ou  the  others.” 

**  Let  me  have  half  the  men  and  get  on  the  other  side,  so  that  none 
of  them  can  escape.” 

The  captain  asseuted,  and  the  division  was  silently  made. 

Lou  led  them  over  the  bluff,  and  around  below  the  camp  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting  Tories,  where  she  made  the  signal  for  the  attack  by  boldly 
marchiug  forward  and  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Tories. 

“  Surrender!”  cried  the  leader,  springing  to  his  feet  and  drawing 
his  sword.  “  Surrender  to  whom!” 

“  To  me,”  replied  Lou,  who  could  not  repress  a  smile  over  the  con¬ 
sternation  her  words  had  created. 

Every  Tory  sprang  to  his  feet  and  seized  his  gun.  * 

Captain  Barton  and  his  men  promptly  advanced  and  leveled  their 
muskets  at  the  dumfounded  Tories. 

“  Surrender  or  die l”  he  exclaimed,  in  clear,  ringing  tones. 

The  cordon  of  bristling  carbines  overwhelmed  them. 

“  We  surrender!”  said  the  Tory  leader,  throwing  his  sword  to  the 
ground  in  a  rage. 

“  Sensible!”'remarked  Captain  Barton,  as  he  ordered  his  men  to 
close  arouud  the  prisoners. 

They  were  disarmed  by  a  sergeant. 

The  curses  they  hurled  at  Little  Lou  were  bitter  and  deep. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  she  laughed.  “  You’ll  leave  a  boy  to  go  his  way 
unmolested  hereafter,  I  suspect.” 

“  No,  we’ll  hang  you  next  time!”  retorted  the  indignant  Tory 
leader. 

“  Would  you  really?”  she  asked,  in  a  taunting  tone. 

“  Yes,  and  without  any  ceremony  either.” 

“  I  believe  you,  sir,”  said  Captaiu  Barton,  who  overheard  the  re¬ 
mark,  “  and  as  self  preservation  is  nature’s  first  law,  I’ll  hang  you 
now  to  save  him!’  and  ordering  a  halter  taken  from  one  of  the 
bridles,  he  proceeded  to  place  it  over  the  villain’s  neck. 

He  turned  deathly  pale. 

“  You  won’t  hang  me?”  he  stammered. 

“  Why  not?  You  say  you  will  hang  that  boy  if  you  ever  get  the 
chance.” 

“  I— I— I  was  joking.” 

The  whole  party  of  patriots  laughed. 

“  You  are  very  fond  of  joking,  I  suspect,”  said  the  captain,  iron¬ 
ically.  “  I  think  I  can  break  you  from  such  a  habit.  String  him 
up,  men!” 

The  end  of  the  halter  was  thrown  over  a  limb,  and  they  were 
about  to  haul  him  up  when  the  trembling  wretch  darted  forward 
and  threw  himself  at  Lou’s  feet. 

“  You  can  save  me!”  he  pleaded,  his  face  ashen  hued. 

“  Did  you  ever  hang  a  patriot?”  she  asked. 

“  No — no!”  he  gasped. 

“  You  would  hang  me,  though?” 

“  No — no!  I  would  hang  nobody!  I  wa3  mad  and  talked  wildly. 
Save  me — save  me!” 

Lou  did  not  from  the  first ’suspect  that  Captain  Barton  really  in¬ 
tended  to  hang  the  wretch. 

“  Captain,”  she  said,  turning  to  the  young  officer,  “  if  I  have  de¬ 
served  well  of  my  country,  spare  this  man  for  my  sake.” 

“  Of  course  1  will,”  replied  the  captain,  *•  though  any  man  who 
turns  against  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  ought  to  be  hanged  on 
principle.” 

The  Tory  thanked  Lou  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

f(  Do  you  know  a  signal  by  which  those  who  are  watching  the 
road  can  be  brought  back  into  the  camp?”  the  captain  asked  him. 

••  Yes.” 

“  Call  them  in,  then,  and  if  you  play  me  false  I’ll  blow  out  your 
worthless  brains!” 

The  signal  was  given — three  distinct  hoots  of  the  great  swamp 
owl. 

“  Fall  back  out  of  the  light,  men!”  ordered  Captain  Barton,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice. 

The  patriots  did  so,  and  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  abandoned  to  the  freedom  of  their  camp  again. 

Pretty  soon  the  others  came  marching  into  camp,  quite  curious 
to  know  why  they  were  called  back  to  camp. 

“  Surrender  or  you  are  dead  men!”  exclaimed  Captain  Barton, 
stepping  forward,  backed  up  by  a  whole  platoon  of  leveled  carbines. 

The  men  threw  down  their  arms  in  terror  of  despair. 

Lou  sprang  forward  and  singled  out  one  of  the  prisoners — a 
short,  dark,  villainous-looking  wretch — saying: 

“  You  are  the  scoundrel  of  a  hostler  who  played  that  cruel  trick 
of  the  silk  thread  around  my  horse’s  ankle.” 

“  No— no!  I  did  cot!” 

“  You  lie!  I  kuow  you,  and  I’ll  horsewhip  you  or  die!” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LITTLE  LOU  AVENGES  THE  WRONG  DONE  HER  HORSE — THE  OLD  PATRIOT. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Little  Lou  recognized  among  the 
Tory  prisoners  the  man  who  acted  as  hostler  at  Simon  Slade’s  tav¬ 
ern,  In  Tarrytown,  when  she  was  stopping  there. 

The  memory  of  the  cruel  torture  to  which  her  noble  horse  had  been 
subjected,  fired  her  passionate  nature,  and  caused  her  to  seize  him 
by  the  collar  and  pull  him  forward  to  the  blazing  camp-fire. 


The  wretch  turned  ashen  pale  as  Lou  ordered  one  of  the  patriots  to 
bring  her  a  handful  of  switches. 

“  If  you  strike  me  I’ll  murder  you!”  he  said,  growing  desperate. 

“  Oh,  I’ll  take  the  chances,”  she  replied.  “  I  could  forgive  any 
injury  inflicted  on  myself,  but  to  torture  a  faithful  horse  as  you  did 
mine,  is  the  meanest  thing  a  man  can  be  guilty  of.  I  am  going  to  horse¬ 
whip  you,  and  if  you  don’t  stand  and  take  it,  I’ll  blow  your  brains 
out.” 

She  took  the  switches  and  selected  the  stoutest  one  of  the  bunch. 

“  Take  off  your  coat.” 

“  I  won’t,”  he  replied,  with  a  dogged  sullenness. 

“  Yes,  you  will,”  and  she  drew  a  pistol. 

“  Let  my  men  strip  and  tie  him,”  said  Captain  Barton. 

“  No,  sir.  I  am  man  enough  to  whip  him,  and  am  going  to  do  it, 
without  help  from  anybody.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  captain;  “I’ll  see  that  you  have  fair 
play.” 

“  Take  off  that  coat,  sir.” 

“  I  won’t  do  it." 

She  raised  the  pistol  and  aimed  directly  at  his  face. 

“  Take  off  that  coat!”  she  repeated,  in  a  low  tone,  that  showed  the 
depth  of  her  earnestness. 

The  man  looked  sullen  and  unmoved. 

He  did  not  believe  that  she  would  fire  under  such  circumstances. 

“  I  will  count  five,”  she  said,  “  and  then  look  out.  One— two- 
three — four — five - ” 

Bang! 

“  Murder— murder!”  yelled  the  Tory,  staggering  back  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  face. 

“  By  the  holy  cross,  but  he  shot  the  scoundrel!”  exclaimed  Captain 
Barton,  as  much  astonished  as  the  Tory  himself. 

The  Tory  danced  around,  holding  to  his  ear,  making  the  air  sul¬ 
phurous  with  oaths. 

“  Come,  take  off'  that  coat!”  said  Lou,  “  or  I’ll  shoot  off  that  other 
ear  for  you.” 

-The  wretch  turned  towards  her,  showing  the  top  of  his  left  ear  shot 
off. 

“  Would  you  murder  me?”  he  asked. 

“  I’ll  horsewhip  you  if  I  have  to  shoot  off  every  limb  you  have!” 

“  I’ll  fight  you!” 

“  No  you  won’t.  I  would  not  dirty  my  hands  with  such  a  wretch  as 
you,  but  will  give  you  the  thrashing  you  deserve.  Take  off  that  coat 
and  get  down  on  your  knees.” 

The  Tory  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  made  a  desperate  spring 
at  her. 

She  stepped  back  and  drew  a  pistol. 

“  Another  step!”  she  cried,  “  and  I’ll  fire!” 

The  Tory  halted,  recoiled,  and  shook  like  a  leaf. 

“  Down!”  she  hissed. 

He  dropped  to  his  knees. 

“  Take  off  that  coat!” 

He  slowly  drew  off  his  coat. 

“  Now  if  you  move,  you  are  a  dead  man,”  and  then  she  commenced 
to  lay  on  the  blows. 

He  hung  his  head  and  shivered  under  the  blows,  but  dared  not 
move. 

When  fully  fifty  blows  had  been  struck,  she  spat  in  his  face,  saying: 

“  Hereafter  strike  men,  and  not  torture  dumb  brutes.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  hissing: 

“  You  and  I  will  meet  again!” 

“  I  hope  we  will,”  she  coolly  replied,  “  and  when  we  do,  keep  out 
of  my  way,  that  is  my  advice  to  yon;”  and  with  that  she  turned  to 
Captain  Barton. 

“  I  am  through  with  my  work,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  af¬ 
fording  me  an  opportunity  to  punish  that  wretch.” 

“  Thanks;  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  this  service.  You  have  but  to 
name  a  request  to  have  it  granted — if  in  my  power.” 

“  I  shall  ask  only  for  a  horse.” 

“  That  yon  shall  have,”  and  he  forthwith  gave  orders  for  the  tying 
the  prisoners  together  two  by  two,  preparatory  to  marching  them 
away  from  the  camp. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  he  gave  the  order  to  march,  the 
patriots  flanking  the  prisoners  on  either  side. 

On  reaching  their  horses  the  patriots  mounted  and  guarded  the 
prisoners  on  the  way  towards  Westchester,  while  Lou,  mounted  on  a 
fleet  horse,  made  rapid  speed  towards  Tarrytown,  which  she  reached 
after  two  hours’  hard  riding. 

To  go  to  Simon  Slade’s  tavern  after  her  narrow  escape  from  being 
murdered  there,  required  more  nerve  than  she  possessed. 

“  The  old  villain  would  be  sure  to  poison  me,”  said  she,  as  she 
turned  her  horse’s  head  towards  a  stable  further  over  towards  the 
river,  where  she  put  up  the  horse. 

“  Where  can  I  find  lodging  for  the  night?”  she  asked  of  the  stable¬ 
man. 

“  At  Slade’s  tavern,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  Bat  I  don’t  wish  to  go  there,”  she  said.  “  Is  there  no  other 
place?” 

“  What’s  the  matter ,'witb  Simon  Slade’s  house?”  gruffly  inquired 
the  stableman. 

“  The  house  is  all  right,  but  old  Slade  and  I  don’t  agree,  that’s  all. 
Is  there  any  other  place  where  I  can  ao?” 

“  There  is  no  other  tavern  in  town,”  said  the  man. 

“  Who  lives  in  that  big  house  over  there?”  she  asked,  pointing  to¬ 
wards  a  large  house  further  down  the  street  on  the  opposite  side. 
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“  That’s  Silas  Merritt’s  house,  one  of  the  rankest  rebels  in  the 
place,”  said  the  man,  letting  his  Tory  principles  betray  themselves  in 
iiis  words. 

“  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  are  not  a  rebel?”  she  remarked. 

“  I  am  loyal  to  the  king,”  said  the  stableman,  in  an  undertone,  as 
if  he  was  afraid  to  publicly  express  his  opinions. 

“  Well,  I’ll  see  if  he’ll  take  me  in  for  the  night,”  said  Lou,  crossing 
ever  to  the  other  side  and  knocking  at  the  door. 

She  heard  a  soft  footstep  approach  the  door,  and  soon  a  voice,  ask¬ 
ing: 

“  Who’s  there?” 

“  A  stranger,”  she  replied. 

“  What  do  you  want?” 

“  I  want  to  see  the  owner  of  this  house.” 

The  door  opened,  and  the  kindly  face  of  Silas  Merritt  was  seen. 

The  sight  of  that  face  at  once  gave  Lou  courage  to  ask  for  lodging 
for  the  night. 

“  What  do  you— why,  it’s  a  mere  boy!” 

“  Yes,  sir,  but  I  am  old  enough  not  to  stop  over  night  at  Slade’s 
tavern,  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  coming  here  to  ask  for  lodging 
for  the  uight.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  I  am  connected  with  the  patriotic  army, ’and  know  that  Slade  is  a 
Tory.  My  name  is  Lou  Hubbard.” 

“  Come  in,  then,  for  a  patriot  is  always  welcome  to  a  shelter  under 
my  roof,”  and  the  old  patriot,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pulled  him 
inside.  “  You  are  right,  Simon  Siade  is  a  Tory  and  ought  to  be  made 
to  leave  the  town.” 

Lou  theu  explained  how  she  came  to  apply  at  his  house,  telling  him 
where  her  horse  was. 

“  Why,  that  man  at  the  stable  is  Slade’s  son-in-law!”  said  the  old 
patriot. 

Lou  looked  surprised. 

“  Then  I  am  partially  in  the  hornet’s  nest  yet,”  and  smiled  as  she 
spoke. 

“  You  are  safe  enough  here,”  remarked  Merritt.  “  He  would  not 
dare  to  come  here.” 

“  You  don’t  understand  me.  I  am  not  afraid  for  myself.  But  it’s 
my  horse  they  will  try  to  injure.” 

“  Oh,  they  certainly  wouldn’t  do  that!” 

“  Wouldn’t  they!  I  know  the  old  rascal  better  than  you  do.” 

She  then  told  him  how  she  had  piloted  Captaiu  Barton  to  a  Tory 
camp  down  the  river,  which  he  captured  without  tiring  a  gun,  and 
that  among  the  prisoners  was  the  hostler  of  Simon  Slade’s  stable. 

The  old  patriot  expressed  very  great  surprise  at  what  she  told 
him. 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  they  were  organizing  that  way  right  under 
our  noses  here,”  he  said. 

“  If  they  are  not  looked  after  they  will  undertake  to  run  us  all  out 
of  our  homes.” 

“  Oh,  you  may  depend  on  it  that  the  blow  they  got  to-night 
will  make  ’em  civil  enough,”  said  Lou,  as  the  old  patriot  arose  to 
conduct  her  to  the  room  she  was  to  occupy. 

Tiie  family  had  long  since  retired  to  rest,  and  did  not  see  her  till  she 
came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

The  old  patriot  introduced  her  to  his  wife  and  daughters  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

They  had  already  heard  her  story  and  therefore  received  her  with 
great  cordiality. 

“  You  are  very  young  to  be  in  the  army,”  said  Mrs.  Merritt. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  I  know  that,  but  still,  I  couldn’t  help  it,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “  I  felt  like  I  could  never  ask  a  girl  to  love  me  unless  I  made 
a  mark  in  the  war,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it.” 

As  she  spoke  she  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Ida  Merritt,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  house. 

Ida  caught  her  meaning  and  blushed. 

She  thought  her  a  real  hero  to  capture  a  whole  company  of  Tories 
at  one  blow,  and  never  took  her  eyes  off  her  face  during  the  meal. 

Lou  noticed  the  impression  she  had  made  on  the  young  girl,  and 
very  quietly  proceeded  to  get  up  a  blinking  flirtation  with  her. 

“  Did  you  ever  get  wounded?”  the  young  girl  asked,  determined  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  supposed  young  hero. 

“  No,  but  I’ve  been  frightened  almost  to  death,  which  is  just  as 
bad.” 

Ida  laughed,  and  said: 

“  Oh,  I’d  rather  be  frightened  than  hurt.” 

“  I’d  just  as  soon  be  killed  as  scared  to  death,”  remarked  Lou,  at 
which  the  old  patriot  laughed  heartily,  and  the  young  girl  blushed 
with  confusion.  After  the  meal  Lou  took  leave  of  the  mother  and 
daughters,  taking  particular  pains  to  press  the  hand  of  the  younger  of 
the  two  sisters  in  a  lover-like  way,  saying: 

“  I  shall  call  again  some  day  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness.” 

“  We  shall  always  be  "lad  to  see  you,”  said  the  mother,  “  and  I 
hope  you  may  not  get  hurt  in  the  war.” 

“  Thanks,”  and  Lou  turned  to  shake  hands  with  the  old  patriot 
himself. 

“  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  stable,”  said  the  old  man,  “  and  see  if 
your  horse  is  all  right.” 

They  went  out  on  the  street  and  met  a  man  whom  the  old  man 
knew  to  be  a  patriot,  running  towards  (.hem  greatly  excited. 

“Have  you  heard  the  news,  Mr.  Merritt?”  cried  the  man.J 

“No,  what  is  it?” 

“  A  whole  company  of  Tories  were  captured  last  night,  ten  miles 
below  here,  by  Captain  Barton’s  command.” 


“  That  is  certainly  good  news,”  replied  the  old  man,  smiling,  “  only 
I  knew  of  it  three  hours  afterwards.” 

The  man  stared  in  surprise. 

“  This  young  man  was  with  Captain  Barton  at  the  time,”  said  Mr. 
Merritt,  pointing  to  Lou. 

“  Why,  they  say  a  little  boy  led  the  command  to  the  Tory  camp 
and  then  horsewhipped  old  Simon  Slade’s  stableman,  who  was  cap¬ 
tured  with  them!”  exclaimed  the  man,  gazing  at  Lou,  as  if  he  doubted 
the  story. 

“  This  is  the  chap,”  and  the  old  patriot  smiled  with  no  little  grati¬ 
fication  as  he  spoke. 

“  Well— well— is  that  so?” 

“  The  man  grasped  her  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 

“  Yes — and  I  wish  it  would  have  been  old  Slade  instead  of  his 
hostler,”  replied  Lou,  as  she  wended  her  way  towards  the  stable 
where  her  horse  had  been  left  the  night  before. 

The  two  patriots  followed  her  inside  the  stable,  and  there  found 
Simon  Slade,  the  tavern-keeper,  in  close  conversation  with  his  son-in- 
law,  the  stableman. 

Lou  was  almost  at  his  side  before  Slade  saw  her. 

“I  would  like  to  have  my  horse,  sir,”  said  she,  approaching  the 
stableman. 

“  You  here!”  gasped  Slade,  as  he  wheeled  and  confronted  her. 

“  Yes — I  am  here,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “  What  have  you  to  say 
to  it?” 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Merritt  and  the  other  patriot  prevented  the  old 
Tory  from  making  an  attack,  but  his  face  was  in  a  black  frown  as  he 
turned  upon  her. 

“  Don’t  speak  to  me!”  he  said,  “  you  are  impudent!” 

“  So  I  am — to  such  as  you,  Simon  Slade,”  she  answered,  “  and 
look  here,  if  you  don’t  sell  out  and  leave  this  place  pretty  soon  you’ll 
hear  from  me!” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Bless  your  innocence!”  exclaimed  Lou,  laughing.  “  Just  wait 
till  I  tell  you!” 

“  Here  is  your  horse,”  said  the  stableman,  leading  the  horse  up  to 
where  she  stood. 

She  paid  the  charge  for  his  keeping  and  was  about  to  mount  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  her  to  examine  her  horse’s  feet  to  see  if 
they  were  all  right. 

Taking  up  the  left  forefoot  she  examined  it  carefully  and  found 
nothing  there. 

But  on  the  other  she  found  a  silk  thread  wound  tightly  around  it 
just  above  the  hoof. 

She  cut  it  loose,  and  dropping  the  foot,  drew  a  pistol. 

“  You  cowardly  scoundrel!”  she  cried,  *•  to  torture  a  poor  horse  in 
that  way - ” 

“  Don’t  shoot!”  yelled  the  stableman,  darting  for  the  door  as  if  to 
escape  the  house  falling  on  him. 

But  she  did  tire,  and  the  wretch  went  out  hopping  on  one  foot  with 
a  bullet  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


LITTLE  LOU  TAKES  A  COMMAND. 

Simon  Slade  sprang  towards  her  to  seize  her  before  she  could  draw 
the  other  pistol. 

But  Little  Lou  knew  enough  to  keep  free  from  any  man’s  clutches 
in  a  fight. 

She  sprang  aside  and  aimed  at  the  old  Tory’s  breast. 

“  Oh,  you  old  villain!”  she  hissed,  “  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  saving 
you  for  another  time,  I  would  finish  you  right  here!” 

“  D — don’t  shoot!"  stammered  Slade,  aehen-hued,  as  he  recoiled 
from  before  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  shoot  you  now,”  she  replied,  as  the  old  Tory  backed 
towards  the  door  of  the  stable.  “  A  man  born  to  be  hanged  can 
never  be  killed  by  a  bullet!” 

Slade  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  passed  out  and  ran  down  the 
street  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

Lou  laughed  heartily  at  his  terror,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  stable  a  dozen  Tories  rushed  in, 
armed  with  old  muskets  and  pistols,  sent  thither  by  the  wounded 
stableman. 

Nearly  everyone  of  them  had  some  friend  or  relative  among  the 
prisoners  captured  by  Captain  Barton’s  command  the  night  before, 
and  were  therefore  enraged  toward  her. 

“  Shoot  him!  Kill  the  young  murderer!”  they  cried,  making  a  dash 
at  her  horse. 

Lou  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  full  in  the  face  of  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

He  staggered  backward,  clutching  at  space,  and  finally  sank  down 
to  the  stable  floor  directly  in  front  of  her  horse. 

Bang!  went  a  musket  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Tories,  and  Lou  s 
hat  was  knocked  ofl  her  head  by  the  bullet. 

She  caught  the  hat  in  her  left  hand,  and  spurred  her  horse  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  Tory,  dashing  out  of  the  stable  at  full  speed,  just 
as  four  or  five  muskets  were  fired  at  her. 

She  escaped  unhurt,  but  with  two  bullet  holes  in  her  clothes,  and 
left  town  immediately,  going  up  the  river. 

Old  Mr.  Merritt  was  roughly  handled  by  the  Tories,  who  swore  they 
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would  take  his  life,  ami  burn  his  dwelling  if  he  again  sheltered  the 
young  rebel  under  h'19  roof. 

Lou  traveled  hard  for  three  days,  and  finally  reached  General 
Schuyler’s  headquarters. 

“  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you,’*  said  the  old  general,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  “  for  I  was  afraid  they  had  captured  you.” 

“  1  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Tories,”  she  replied,  “  but  I  got  away 
from  them,  and  the  next  day  met  Captain  Barton’s  command,  told 
where  they  were  eucamped,  aud  that  night  we  captured  the  whole 
band  without  tiring  a  gun.” 

The  brave  old  general  grasped  her  hand  again,  and  called  her  the 
bravest  boy  iu  the  patriot  army. 

“  I  shall  write  to  the  commander-in-chief  about  you,”  he  said,  “  for 
you  have  done  the  country  a  great  service.” 

She  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl,  for  that  was  an  honor  she  had  not 
dreamed  of. 

“  Little  Lou,”  sai’d  the  old  general,  after  a  pause,  “  I  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  couriers  stopped  by  those  cowboys  down  below  Tarrytown.  If 
you  think  you  can  perform  the  service,  I  will  give  you  a  company  of 
men  and  send  you  down  there  to  arrest  every  Tory  in  the  settlement.” 

“  General,”  exclaimed  Lou,  almost  beside  herself  with  joy,  “  would 
you  really  trust  one  so  young  as  I  with  a  command?” 

“  Yes,  for  you  have  proven  that  you  have  both  courage  and  good 
judgment.  Among  those  papers  you  took  from  Seago  was  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  the  *  loyalists '  in  and  around  Tarrytown,  written  out  by 
Simon  Slade,  the  ftivern  keeper.  You  can  take  that  list  aud  arrest 
every  man  of  them.” 

“  When  can  I  go?” 

“  To-morrow— you  will  need  about  one  hundred  men.” 

Lou  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  old  general  in  search  of  young 
Captain  Morton,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  on  her  former  visit. 

She  found  him  preparing  to  go  out  on  a  reconnoitering  tour,  as  the 
enemy  under  Burgoyne  was  advancing,  pushing  everything  before  him. 

“  Why,  halloo,  Lou!”  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  hand.  “  Where 
have  you  been?” 

“  Down  to  New  York,”  she  replied,  “and  am  going  back  down  the 
river  to-morrow.” 

“  The  deuce  you  say?  I  wanted  you  to  go  with  me.  There’s  some 
fun  to  be  had  on  this  trip.” 

“  What  kind  of  fun?” 

“  Plenty  of  hard  fighting,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Lou;  “do  you  call  that  fun?” 

“  Yes;  nothing  pleases  me  better  than  to  get  into  a  muss  with  the 
redcoats.” 

She  looked  at  the  brave  young  officer,  and  thought  him  the  most 
gallant  man  she  had  ever  seen. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  can’t  go  with  you,”  she  said,  “  though  I  can’t  say  that 
I  am  very  fond  of  such  fun.” 

“  Oh,  you  will  like  it — I  know  you  will,  when  you  have  seen  as  much 
Service  as  I  have.” 

She  talked  some  time  with  him  and  then  left,  going  to  the  quarters 
assigned  her  by  order  of  General  Schuyler,  when  she  laid  down  and 
slept  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  started  southward,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  of  as  brave  men  as  ever  drew  sword  in  liberty’s  cause. 

When  they  were  outside  the  lines  of  the  army  she  halted  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  addressing  them,  said: 

“  Soldiers,  you  see  that  I  am  young — much  younger  than  any  of  you 
— but  I  love  my  country  and  know  how  to  fight  for  her.  General 
Schuyler  has  sent  me  to  capture  a  lot  of  Tories  who  have  been 
troubling  his  communications.  They  captured  me  there  a  few  days 
ago,  but  I  got  away  from  them.  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  know  them  so 
well  that  I  can  do  the  work  better  than  anybody  else.  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  stand  by  me  in  everything  I  do,  obey  every  order,  and 
fight  like  true  patriots,  and  we  will  merit  the  thanks  of  our  country. 
Will  you  give  me  that  promise?” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  cried  the  entire  band  in  one  voice. 

“  Hurrah  for  Little  Lou!”  cried  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  waving  his 
sword  above  his  head. 

The  band  responded  with  hearty  good  will. 

Lou  flushed  with  gratification,  and  said: 

“  I  will  trust  you  even  with  my  life— forward,  march!” 

Three  days  after  the  band  halted  in  the  forest,  two  miles  above 
Tarrytown,  where  they  went  into  camp. 

That  night  Lou  went  to  the  house  of  Silas  Merritt,  the  old  patriot, 
and  showed  him  the  list  of  Tories  which  Simon  Slade  had  written  out 
for  General  Burgoyne,  when  that  chieftain  should  march  down  the 
Hudson  on  his  way  to  New  York  city. 

He  looked  the  list  over  with  great  astonishment. 

“I  had  no  idea,”  he  said,  “that  certain  men,  whose  names  I  see 
here,  were  traitors  to  their  country.” 

“  You  know  them  all,  then?” 

“  Yes — every  name  on  the  list,  and  some  of  them  are  my  personal 
friends.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.” 

“  Why  so?” 

“  I  am  sent  to  arrest  the  whole  party.” 

“  Indeed!” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  But  von  can’t  do  it  by  yourself,”  said  young  Ida  Merritt,  who  was 
standing  by  her  father’s  chair. 

“  Ob,  I  have  one  hundred  brave  men  under  my  command,  and  I’ll 
take  them  dead  or  alive,  if  they  do  not  get  away  before  I  reach  them.” 


“  Oh,  they’ll  have  a  battle  right  here  in  the  town!”  exclaimed  the 
young  maiden,  turning  pale. 

“Oh,  no  we  won’t,”  replied  Lou;  “we’ll  take  them  one  by  one 
without  any  light,  if  we  can  get  a  man  to  point  out  the  houses  to  us.” 

“  1  car,  find  the  man  you  want,”  said  the  old  patriot,  arising  and 
putting  ou  his  hat.  “  Wait  here  till  I  return.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


SIMON  SLADE  A  PRISONER. 

Lou  waited  nearly  an  hour  for  the  old  patriot  to  return,  during 
which  time  she  talked  with  the  mother  and  her  two  charming  daugh¬ 
ters,  telling  them  of  her  adventures. 

The  younger  daughter,  Ida,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  which 
she  was  not  slow  to  perceive,  and  never  took  her  eyes  from  Lou’s  face 
during  the  evening. 

At  last  Merritt  returned  with  three  men,  whom  he  vouched  for  as 
being  true  patriots. 

“  They  will  pilot  your  men  to  every  house  on  that  list,”  he  said. 

Lou  then  asked  them,  to  go  with  her  to  camp. 

They  did  so,  and  there  she  divided  the  command  into  three  parties, 
and  told  them  to  bring  in  every  man  on  the  lists  before  daylight. 

“  I  will  take  one  party  and  attend  to  those  in  the  town  myself,” 
she  said,  springing  into  the  saddle,  and  placing  herself  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  detachments. 

The  first  place  she  called  at  was  Simon  Slade’s  tavern. 

Slade  himself  was  thunderstruck  at  so  many  men  stopping  at  his 
house,  knowing  that  the  American  soldiers  did  not  stop  at  taverns 
when  on  a  march. 

A  few  minutes  after  their  arrival,  Lou  walked  into  the  tavern  with  a 
jolly: 

“  Halloo,  landlord,  how  are  you?” 

“  What  are  you  doing  here?”  Slade  asked,  in  a  surly  tone  of  voice. 

“  Oh,  I’ve  come  to  pay  you  a  visit  that  I’ve  been  owing  you  for  some 
time.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  want  aDy  of  your  visits,”  said  Slade. 

“  Oh,  you  don’t,  eh?” 

“  No — get  out  of  my  house!” 

Slade  had  no  idea  that  she  had  any  connection  with  the  soldiers  pres¬ 
ent. 

“  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  she  replied ;  “  this  is  a  public  house, 
and  you  cannot  put  me  out  as  long  as  I  behave  myself.” 

“  You  don’t  behave  yourself — I  won’t  have  you  here — get  out  or  I’ll 
kick  you  out!”  and  he  made  a  demonstration  as  if  he  would  put  hi3 
threat  into  execution. 

Lou  drew  a  pistol  and  quietly  remarked: 

“  1  have  a  machine  here  that  can  out-kick  anything  yon  can  show. 
Simon  Slade,”  and  cocking  the  pistol  she  made  him  back  up  against 
the  wall. 

“  Now,  look  here,  you  old  Tory,  do  you  know  anything  about  this 
list  of  names?”  and  to  his  utter  amazement  she  unrolled  the  list  of 
names  she  had  taken  from  Seago,  the  British  spy,  and  which  Slade 
himself  had  written  out. 

He  gazed  at  the  list  as  though  it  were  a  message  from  the  grave, 
and  turned  deathly  pale. 

“  You  turn  pale,  Simon  Slade!  Are  you  a  traitor  to  the  land  that 
gave  you  birth?” 

“  I  am  true  to  my  king,”  he  faltered. 

“  Then  you  should  go  to  England  where  your  king  lives,”  she  re¬ 
torted,  her  eyes  flashing  fire.  “  This  country  is  going  to  be  free — no 
king  will  reign  over  it — down  with  the  king!” 

Every  patriot  in  the  house  threw  up  his  hat  and  echoed  her  words: 

“  Down  with  the  king!”  till  the  passersby  in  the  streets  ran  in  to  see 
what  the  loud  huzzahs  were  for. 

“  Take  him,  men,  and  bind  him  fast,  for  he  is  the  worse  man  on  the 
list!” 

Her  command  rang  out  clear  as  a  bell,  and  the  next  moment  Simon 
Slade  was  seized  and  bound  by  the  soldiers. 

“  Do  you  command  these  men?”  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  do.” 

He  hung  his  head  as  Lou  made  the  admission,  and  said  not  another 
word. 

His  wife  came  into  the  room,  and  seeing  her  husband  a  prisoner, 
cried  out: 

"  Oh,  my  husband — my  husband — what  is  the  matter?” 

“  I  am  arrested  by  the  rebels,”  he  replied. 

“  Why,  what  have  you  done  to  be  arrested  for?” 

“  Nothing,  except  I  am  true  to  my  king.” 

“Simon  Slade!”  cried  Lou,  sternly,  “you  are  lying!  You  tried  to 
murder  me  in  your  own  home,  crippled  my  horse,  and  sent  two  men 
in  pursuit  of  me.” 

He  made  no  reply. 

“You  will  not  take  away  my  husband,  the  father  of  my  children, 
and  leave  us  to  starve,”  pleaded  the  wife  of  the  wretched  man  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

“  Yes,  I  shall  send  him  to  prison.  He  is  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
harboring  its  enemies  and - ” 

“  No,  no;  he  is  not— he  has  done  nothing  wrong,”  pleaded  the 
heart-broken  woman,  interrupting  him. 
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“  Take  him  away,”  said  Lou,  and  the  men  carried  him  out  of  the 
house,  while  his  wife  continued  to  wring  her  hands  and  cry. 

She  theu  passed  from  house  to  house,  as  they  were  pointed  out  by 
the  guide,  arresting  those  whose  names  were  on  the  list. 

In  two  hours  she  had  some  twenty  prisoners,  with  whom  she  went 
back  to  the  camp  two  miles  outside  the  town. 

It  was  daylight  ere  the  other  two  detachments  returned.  They 
brought  in  about  fifty  prisoners. 

The  curses  that  were  hurled  at  Lou  were  loud  and  deep,  but  she  only 
laughed  at  them. 

A  little  after  sunrise  she  put  her  command  in  motion,  to  move  up 
the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  patriot  army,  with  her  prisoners. 

But  she  had  not  gone  two  miles,  ere  the  clear  bugle  notes  of  cavalry 
were  heard  coming  up  from  below,  wafted  on  the  still  morning  air. 

She  looked  back  and  saw  the  bright  uniforms  of  the  British  cavalry, 
as  a  battalion  dashed  up  the  road  in  pursuit. 

“The  British,  the  British!”  cried  the  patriots,  and  a  yell  of  joy  burst 
from  the  Tory  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  CAVALRY  FIGHT. 

The  British  cavalry  dashed  forward  with  a  cheer,  Hashing  their 
sabers  in  the  air  as  though  they  would  annihilate  Little  Lou  and  her 
entire  command. 

Lou  saw  them  coming,  and  coolly  turning  to  a  captain  by  her  side, 
said: 

“  We  must  fight  and  whip  those  redcoats,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
command  to  give.  Please  give  the  order  to  prepare  to  meet  and  whip 
those  fellows.” 

The  orders  were  instantly  given,  and  the  well-drilled  patriots  wheel¬ 
ed  into  position  to  receive  the  charge. 

“  Give  them  a  volley  from  your  carbines  first!”  cried  Lou,  and  the 
next  moment  a  roar  was  heard — full  a  hundred  carbines  belched  forth 
death  and  destruction  into  the  racks  of  the  foe. 

A  score  of  saddles  were  emptied,  and  as  many  more  riders 
wounded. 

“Charge!”  cried  Lou,  spurring  her  horse  forward. 

The  whole  band  of  patriots  dashed  forward  with  a  yell,  and  followed 
up  the  terrible  effect  of  their  fire  by  furiously  laying  about  them  with 
their  heavy  sabers. 

But  the  trained  cavalry  of  Britain  was  not  easily  conquered. 

They  quickly  closed  up  their  broken  ranks  and  met  the  patriots  in  a 
terrible  hand  to  hand  saber-duel. 

Clash — clang — ring!  as  steel  met  steel,  and  many  a  brave  man  went 
down  with  his  head  laid  open  by  a  sword  cut. 

Twice  was  Lou  on  the  point  of  losing  her  life,  as  she  spurred  her 
horse  into  the  very  midst  of  the  combatants,  cheering  her  men  to 
fight  to  the  death. 

“  Die  where  you  are,  freemen!”  she  cried,  in  a  shrill  tone,  that  arose 
above  the  clash  of  the  sabers,  “  but  never  give  up!  Down  with  the 
redcoats!” 

“  Down  with  you,  you  young  traitor!”  cried  a  stalwart  cavalryman, 
aiming  a  terrible  blow  at  her  with  his  saber. 

But  the  blow  was  caught  on  the  sword  of  a  patriot  who  saw  the 
danger  of  his  young  leader  in  time  to  save  her. 

The  Briton’s  saber  shivered  in  two,  and  Lou  gave  him  a  blow  with 
hers  that  laid  open  his  cheek  to  the  bone. 

“  Never  give  up — fight  to  the  death!”  she  cried,  running  another 
through  the  body,  who  was  being  hard  pressed  by  a  patriot. 

But  the  Britons  never  recovered  from  the  effect  of  that  first  volley, 
when  fully  two  score  were  either  killed  or  disabled. 

They  fought  bravely,  but  at  last  succumbed  to  the  terrible  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  patriots,  and  fled — going  at  full  speed  towards  Tarrytown, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  patriot  band  in  hot  pursuit. 

“  They  fly — they  fly!”  cried  Lou,  almost  beside  herself  with  joy  at 
the  signal  victory  she  had  gained.  “  Pursue,  and  cut  them  down! 
Let  none  escape!” 

“  The  prisoners — the  prisoners!”  cried  a  patriot  soldier,  near  Lou’s 
horse.  “  They  are  escaping!” 

She  looked  around  and  saw  that  the  three  score  or  more  Tory  pris¬ 
oners,  overwhelmed  with  despair  at  the  defeat  of  their  friends,  had 
made  a  break  and  were  scattering  through  the  woods  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

Two  thirds  of  her  command  were  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  British, 
hence  she  had  but  few  men  with  which  to  recapture  the  prisoners. 

“Catch  them!”  she  ordered,  as  she  wheeled  her  horse  around. 
“  Shoot  down  every  man  who  refuses  to  stop!”  and  then  putting  spurs 
to  her  horse  dashed  off  in  pursuit  of  old  Simon  Slade,  whom  she  saw 
making  oft'  as  fast  as  his  heels  could  carry  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  close  upon  him. 

“  Stop,  Simon  Slade!”  she  cried,  “or  I’ll  cut  you  down!” 

Slade  seized  a  stout  stick  which  happened  to  be  near  at  hand,  and 
aimed  a  furious  blow  at  her  head. 

Not  being  skilled  in  the  noble  art  of  self-defense,  she  did  not  parry 
the  blow  with  her  sword,  as  a  good  soldier  would  have  done,  but 
dodged  it  by  nearly  tumbling  off’  her  horse  on  the  opposite  side. 

Slade  at  once  saw  his  advantage. 

Her  two  pistols  were  empty. 


He  followed  up  the  blow  with  another,  that  felled  her  to  the  earth 
unconscious. 

“  That  ends  you,  you  young  varmint!”  exclaimed  Slade,  catching 
the  riderless  horBe  and  springing  into  the  saddle. 

He  dashed  off"  through  the  woods,  into  a  small  road  that  led  off  east¬ 
ward  from  the  river,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  off  aud  away  beyond 
pursuit. 

How  long  she  remained  there  on  the  ground  she  knew  not,  but  when 
she  came  to  it  was  night  ami  she  was  all  alone  in  the  woods. 

“  Oh,  how  my  head  aches!”  she  exclaimed,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  touching  the  spot  where  the  blow  had  fallen. 

Her  hand  was  crimsoned  with  blood. 

She  shuddered. 

“  I  am  wounded,”  she  said.  “I  remember  Simon  Slade  striking  me 
with  that  club.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow,  for  my  head  feels 
awful.  I  wonder  where  the  others  are?” 

Rising  to  her  feet  she  glared  around,  as  if  to  ascertain  her  where¬ 
abouts. 

“  My  horse  gone— friends  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  my  head  broken,” 
she  muttered,  as  she  looked  around.  “  I  really  don’t  know  what  to 
do.  This  way  leads  to  the  road,  I  guess,”  and  she  started  in  the  right 
direction,  reeling  and  staggering  like  a  drunken  man. 

Suddenly  she  stumbled  and  fell,  and  looking  down  she  saw  the  scar¬ 
let  uniform  of  a  British  soldier. 

He  was  stiff  in  death. 

“  War  is  a  terrible  thing,”  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet  again  and  walk¬ 
ing  away  from  the  dead  Briton;  “  but  I  hope  that  every  redcoat  will 
get  served  that  way  before  the  war  ends — halloo!  here’s  another  one  of 
my  poor  fellows,  and  there’s  another!” 

She  seemed  to  forget  her  own  wound  in  contemplating  the  terrible 
scene  before  her. 

As  she  neared  the  spot  where  the  first  volley  was  poured  into  the 
British  cavalry,  the  dead  bodies  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  with  here 
and  there  a  brave  patriot,  his  pale  face  and  open  eyes  glaring  up  at 
the  silvery  moon. 

No  wonder  the  young  girlshuddered  and  turned  aside  to  avoid  the 
sight. 

A  groan  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  ran  to  the  spot  whence  it 
came  to  find  a  wounded  patriot,  groauing  and  gasping: 

“  Water — water— water!” 

“  Oh,  where  can  I  get  water?”  she  moaned,  in  distressed  tones,  as 
she  looked  around  her.  “  The  river  water  is  brackish,  but  I’ll  try  it 
and  see.” 

She  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
road,  picking  up  a  hat  on  the  ground  as  she  did  so,  and  was  about  to 
dip  it  into  the  water  when  she  espied  a  small  stream  of  water  trickling 
over  a  rock  a  few  feet  below  her. 

“  A  spring!”  she  exclaimed;  “  how  glad  I  am!” 

And  running  to  the  spot,  she  found  clear,  cold  water  that  sparkled 
like  molten  silver  in  the  moonlight,  gushing  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock. 

She  stooped  and  drank  of  the  life-giving  water,  then  filled  the  hat, 
and  rushed  back  up  the  hill  with  it. 

The  wounded  patriot  drank  eagerly  of  the  water,  and  laid  back, 
muttering: 

“  They’ve  killed  me,  but  we  whipped  the  fight.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  you  are  not  so  badly  hurl  as  you  think,”  said  Lou, 
kneeling  by  his  side,  and  taking  his  hand  in  hers. 

“  Who  are  you?”  the  wounded  hero  asked. 

“  I  am  Little  Lou,”  leaning  over  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

“  The  bravest  boy  I  ever  saw,”  said  the  patriot.  “  I  would  have 
died  for  you,  cap’en.” 

“  But  you  must  not  die,”  said  Lou,  determinedly.  “  Where  are  our 
people  gone?” 

“  They  have  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  redcoats.” 

“And  the  prisoners  we  had?” 

“  The  most  of  ’em  got  away,”  and  the  wounded  man  gasped  for 
breath,  as  though  talking  fatigued  him. 

“  Hark!  1  hear  them!”  aud  Lou  sprang  to  her  feet  aud  listened. 

Borne  on  the  still  summer  night  air  came  the  sound  of  horse’s  feet 
from  the  direction  of  Tarrytown. 

The  sounds  became  louder  and  louder,  until  at  last  Lou  crept  into 
the  bushes,  resolved  to  know  something  of  the  character  of  the  new¬ 
comers  before  she  revealed  her  presence  to  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  dark  forms  of  the  horsemen  were  seen  emerg¬ 
ing  into  view  from  the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees  on  either  side  of  the 
road. 

Among  them  she  saw  several  redcoats  who  were  evidently  pris¬ 
oners. 

She  knew  then  that  the  party  were  her  own  brave  followers  return¬ 
ing  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LITTLE  LOU’S  FIRST  VICTORY— IN  THE  SCIIL’YLER  CAMP. 

Tiie  returning  patriots  were  lamenting  the  abseuce  of  their  young 
commander,  as  they  termed  Lou. 

“  He  was  not  hurt  when  I  saw  him  last,”  said  one,  “  and  that  was 
just  before  the  redcoats  gave  way.” 

J  “  But  didn’t  lie  fight?”  exclaimed  another. 
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**  )  e'f*  nlU\  .he  on'\  knew  bow  to  handle  a  sword  he  would  be  the 
tKjual  of  the  best  tr.au  in  tlte  army.” 

*•  His  inexperience  with  the  ewortl  came  near  costing  him  his  life 
to*o:u\  said another,  “(or  hie  gourd  was  beaten  down  and  the  next 
moment  his  head  would  have  been  split  bat  for  one  of ’our  neu,  who 
ran  the  redcoat  through  the  body.” 

Lou  heard  every  word  of  this  criticism  on  her  conduct  and  rejoiced 
that  her  courage  had  overbalanced  her  inexperience  in  the  use  of  the 


*?r11ll*ra»  meu>”  ordered  the  young  officer  in  charge,  “for  lie 
mus  ^  a\e  fallen  somewhere  about  here,  as  no  oue  saw  him  in  the  pur- 

Sill  t* 


i  ,^ou  *?ee,^  not  l°°k,  said  Lou,  stepping  forward  from  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  “  I  am  here,  what  there  is  of  me.” 

The  soldiers  leaped  from  their  saddles  and  gathered  around  her. 

“  Are  you  hurt?”  cried  a  dozen  at  once. 

“  Yes— ou  the  head,”  she  replied.  “  Simon  Slade  did  it,  and  he  got 
away.”  & 

A  light  was  struck  and  the  wound  examined. 

“  It  don’t  look  like  a  bullet  or  saber  wound,”  said  au  old  veteran, 
after  carefully  examining  the  wound. 

“  You  are  right;  he  knocked  me  off  my  horse  with  a  stick,”  and  Lou 
calmly  related  the  story  of  her  encounter  with  the  old  Tory. 

The  patriots  swore  to  catch  the  wily  old  tavern  keeper  and  teach 
him  a  lesson  he  would  not  soon  forget. 

“  Only  grant  me  the  favor  of  leaving  him  to  me,”  said  Lou,  “and 
I  will  settle  with  him  in  full  for  this.  But  where  is  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
mand?” 


“  They  are  coming  with  more  prisoners.” 

“  Good!  How  far  did  you  pursue  them?” 

“  Below  Tarrytown.” 

“  Send  a  man  to  hurry  them  up,”  she  said,  after  a  pause.  “  It’s 
dangerous  to  be  scattered  this  way.” 

“  That’s  horse  sense,”  said  an  old  veteran,  who  had  been  in  a  dozen 
battles. 

“  Place  a  strong  guard  over  the  prisoners,  and  then  look  after  the 
wounded.” 

Lou  was  fast  rising  to  the  responsibility  of  her  position. 

Her  orders  were  quickly  attended  to. 

“  But  your  wound?  It  must  be  attended  to,”  said  the  lieutenant, 
“  or  it  may  give  you  trouble.” 

“  My  head  feels  as  big  as  a  barrel,”  she  replied,  “but  I  guess  there 
are  others  who  are  hurt  worse  than  I  am.  Pll  go  down  to  the  spring 
there  and  wash  my  face  and  hands.  Perhaps  I  will  feel  better  then.” 

Two  of  her  followers  went  down  to  the  spring  with  her,  and  one  of 
them  washed  the  blood  from  her  hair. 

“  I  feel  better  now,”  she  said,  after  bathing  her  face  and  hands  in 
the  cold  water.  “  I  don’t  think  it  is  anything  bat  a  scalp  wound  any¬ 
how,  though  it  was  a  hard  blow.” 

The  wounded  were  gathered  up  and  the  dead  buried,  after  which 
they  went  into  camp  to  wait  for  the  return  of  those  who  had  pushed  on 
in  the  pursuit. 

They  were  coming  in  all  night,  bringing  prisoners  with  them,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  Lou,  who  felt  repaid  for  her  wound  in  the 
thought  of  having  whipped  the  hated  invader  in  an  open  hand  to  hand 
fight. 

Early  the  next  morning  Lou  gave  orders  to  break  up  camp  and 
move  northward  to  join  General  Schuyler’s  army. 

The  prisoners,  British  and  Tory,  were  placed  under  a  strong  guard, 
and  the  wounded  in  a  few  wagons,  which  the  patriot  farmers  sent  in, 
and  the  march  began. 

Their  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  burdened  as  they  were  with 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  it  was  four  days  ere  they  reached  camp. 

General  Schuyler  was  surprised  beyond  measure  when  he  heard  of 
the  fisht  with  the  detachment  of  Brtish  cavalry. 

“  You  can  fight,  too,  then,”  he  said,  taking  Lou  by  the  hand. 

“  I  had  to,  general,”  she  replied,  “  or  run,  which  I’ll  never  do  as 
long  as  there  is  a  chance  to  hOid  my  ground.  I’m  sorry  some  of  the 
Tories  got  away,  but  I  did  the  best  I  could.” 

“  No  man  can  do  better  than  that,”  said  the  old  patriot.  “  If  I  had 
an  army  of  such  brave  spirits  as  you,  yonder  proud  Briton  would  not 
Jong  flaunt  his  flag  in  our  faces.” 

‘rThe  men  with  me  were  heroes— everyone  of  them,”  said  Lou, 
quickly. 

“  Yes,  a  heroic  leader  makes  heroic  followers.  If  you  want  fighting 
there  is  plenty  of  it  here,  for  we  will  not  retreat  any  further.  Bur- 
goyne  will  find  that  henceforth  he  must  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground 
he  gets.”  , 

“  Oar  men  are  full  of  fight  and  anxious  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
and  Lon,  as  if  talking  had  made  her  head  pain  her,  put  up  her  hand 
to  press  against  her  throbbing  temple. 

The  kind-hearted  old  general  noticed  it. 

“  Yon  have  been  wounded?”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  but  it  is  not  much.” 

“  Bullet  or  saber?” 

“  Neither.  I  was  knocked  senseless  from  my  saddle  with  a  club,  in 
the  hand  of  Simon  Slade.” 

“  That  Tory  tavern-keeper?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Did  he  get  away?” 

“  Yes,  and  took  my  horse.”  ...  ,  .  ,  , 

“  I  arn  sorry  for  that,”  said  the  general,  “  as  be  is  the  real  head  and 

front  of  the  Tories  in  that  section.” 


“  Leave  him  to  me,  general,”  remarked  Lou,  “and  I’ll  get  him  for 
you  yet.  I  owe  him  a  grudge  that  I  am  anxious  to  pay.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  may  have  the  chance  of  paying  it.” 

She  then  left  the  presence  of  the  general  and  went  in  search  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Morton,  towards  whom  she  felt  herself  irresistibly  drawn. 

“Halloo,  Hubbard!”  exclaimed  the  gallant  young  captain,  on  see¬ 
ing  Lou  approaching.  “  I’ve  just  heard  about  your  fight  with  the  red¬ 
coats;  I  congratulate  you  on  your  victory!”  and  the  young  officer 
shook  her  hand  warmly. 

“  Thauks— it  was  my  first  fight,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,”  and  she 
blushed  like  a  school-girl  as  she  spoke. 

“  You  have  the  right  to  be  proud;  I  only  wish  I  bad  such  a  chance 
to  distinguish  myself.” 

“  You  will  soon  have  the  chance,”  she  replied,  “  for  General  Schuy- 
ler  has  just  told  me  he  intended  to  make  a  stand  here  and  fight.” 

“  Good— good!  That’s  the  best  news  yet!”  and  the  brave  young 
patriot  threw  up  his  cap  in  delight. 

“  What’s  the  matter  here?”  asked  a  major,  who  was  riding  by  at  the 
moment. 

“  Good  news!”  cried  Captain  Morton. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  General  Schuyler  is  going  to  fight  Burgoyne!” 

“  Why,  he  always  intended  to  do  that  at  the  proper  moment,”  re¬ 
plied  the  major. 

“  It  has  not  seemed  so  to  me,”  said  Morton,  frankly. 

“  That’s  because  he  failed  to  take  you  into  his  confidence,”  said 
the  young  major,  sneeriugly. 

The  remark  fired  Lou. 

“  I  suppose  he  took  you  into  his  confidence,”  she  exclaimed,  “  and 
revealed  the  whole  plan  of  his  campaign?” 

The  major  changed  color  and  frowned. 

“  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  talking?”  he  fiercely  demanded. 

“  Yes — a  conceited  fool!”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  Hush — sb!”  cautioned  Captain  Morton. 

The  major  boiled  over  with  rage. 

He  attempted  to  strike  her  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword. 

Morton  stretched  out  his  saber  and  parried  the  blow. 

It  was  done  in  a  second. 

“  You  area  coward  as  well  as  a  fool,”  said  Lou,  drawing  a  pistol, 
“  and  if  you  dou’t  go  about  your  business  and  let  me  alone  I’ll  put  a 
bullet  through  you!” 

“  My  God,  Lou,  what  have  you  done?”  exclaimed  Morton,  pale  as 
death. 

“  Nothing,”  she  replied. 

“  Arrest  that  youth!”  cried  the  infuriated  major,  a3  several  soldiers 
gathered  around  them. 

She  was  promptly  arrested  and  disarmed. 

“  You’ll  be  shot  for  that,”  said  the  indignant  major. 

“  You  are  mistaken,  sir,”  said  Lou,  confidently.  “  I  will  be  re¬ 
leased,  and  you  will  be  rebuked  by  General  Schuyler.  Captain  Mor¬ 
ton,  do  me  the  kindness  of  going  to  the  general  and  tell  him  that  I 
am  arrested  by  a  fool  of  a  major,  and - ” 

“  If  he  delivers  such  a  message  he’ll  be  arrested  and  cashiered  him¬ 
self,”  interrupted  a  general  officer,  who  had  quietly  remained  in  the 
saddle  taking  in  the  whole  fracas. 

“  Then  simply  tell  him  I  am  arrested,”  said  Lou. 

Captain  Morton  left  at  once  to  report  the  arrest  to  General  Schuy¬ 
ler. 

“  Take  him  to  headquarters,”  said  the  major,  putting  spurs  to  hi3 
horse,  and  dashing  off  in  the  direction  of  headquarters  to  prefer 
charges  of  insubordination  against  her. 

General  Schuyler  at  once  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  bim  and 
sent  for  the  major. 

“  What’s  the  trouble  between  you  and  this  youth,  major?’’  he  asked. 

“  He  insulted  me  and  called  me  a  conceited  fool,”  replied  the  major, 
“  and  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  weapon  on  me!” 

The  general  looked  sericus. 

“  Let  me  hear  your  excuse  for  such  conduct  towards  an  officer,”  he 
said,  kindly,  turning  to  Lou. 

She  then  told  the  story  as  it  has  been  given  to  the  reader,  which 
was  corroborated  by  Captain  Morton. 

“  Now,  general,”  she  said,  “  I  have  never  been  mustered  iDto  the 
army  and  therefore  am  not  subject  to  its  regulations.  I  dou’t  wish  to 
do  anything  wrong,  but  I  will  repeat  it  that  he  is  a  conceited  fool  who 
will  get  a  bullet  iu  him  if  he  makes  a  nuisance  of  himself  arouud  me.” 

General  Schuyler  was  thunderstruck  at  her  daring  as  well  as 
amused  at  the  ingeniousness  of  her  defense,  and  the  major  was  furious 
at  her  insults,  as  he  termed  her  remarks. 

“  Major,”  said  the  general,  “  as  he  is  not  in  the  army  we  have  no 
authority  over  him;  and  I  must  say  that  you  have  conducted  yourself 
unbecoming  an  officer  in  this  affair.  No  officer  has  any  right  to  insult 
a  private  soldier  simply  because  he  outranks  him.  You  are  dis¬ 
charged,  Hubbard.” 

“  Thanks,  general,”  and  Lou  bowed  politely  as  she  turned  to  go 
out. 

“  I  will  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,  you  young  whelp!” 
hissed  the  major,  as  she  passed  him. 

“  No  you  won’t,  sir,”  she  replied,  “  you  are  not  man  enough  (o  do 
that.” 

“  Who  the  devil  is  he,  anyhow?”  asked  the  officer  of  one  of  General 
Sell  ii v stall’ 

“  That’s  Little  Lou  Hubbaid,  one  of  the  best  spies  in  the  army,” 
replied  the  staff  officer. 

“  The  devil!” 
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“  Yes,  and  he  whipped  one  hundred  and  lifty  Brilish  cavalry  four 
days  ago,  with  only  one  hundred  men.” 

“  Why,  blast  his  impudence!”  exclaimed  the  major,  “  I  thought  he 
was  nothing  but  a  boy  and  a  private  soldier,”  and  lie  walked  away 
thinking  how  he  had  been  outwitted  and  bearded  by  a  mere  boy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LEARNING  TO  FENCE— A  8PY  AGAIN. 


Events  were  daily  occurring  that  were  destined  to  make  a  brilliant 
page  of  history,  and  Little  Lou  was  eager  to  participate  in  them. 

Burgoyne,  the  British  general  who  had  wou  laurels  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Europe,  had  pressed  General  Schuyler  and  the  patriots  back 
until  now  the  two  great  armies  confronted  each  other  on  the  mem¬ 
orable  plains  of  Saratoga. 

The  brave  old  patriot  general  had  prepared  everything  for  battle, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  decisive  conflict  would  have  taken  place. 

But  be  was  not  destined  to  lead  the  patriots  to  victory. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  reach  forth  and  clutch  the  victory  from 
the  enemy,  the  Continental  Congress  removed  him  and  placed  Gen¬ 
eral  Gates  in  command. 

Gates  had  served  in  the  British  Army  before  the  Revolution  com¬ 
menced,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  military  man. 

His  assumption  of  command  did  not  cause  any  special  enthusiasm 
among  the  patriots. 

On  the  contrary  many  of  the  officers  thought  that  brave  old  Schuy¬ 
ler  had  been  treated  very  unjustly. 

But  they  said  nothing. 

The  euemy  was  before*  them  and  ic  was  their  duty  to  fight. 

The  troops  were  drilled  daily,  whilst  a  portion  watched  and  skir¬ 
mished  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Morton  and  Loa  had  become  fast  friends. 

He  taught  her  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  and  ere  long  she  be¬ 
came  so  expert  with  that  weapon  that  no  officer  could  touch  her 
person  with  the  sword. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  and  Lou  saw  more  or  less  fighting  almost 
every  day. 

She  had  lost  her  best  friend  in  General  Schuyler  when  he  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  Gates. 

But  one  day,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  was  sent  for  by  General 
Gates. 

She  went  to  his  quarters  and  found  him  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff. 

“  This  is  Lou  Hubbard,  general,”  said  the  orderly  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  the  general’s  presence. 

General  Gates  looked  at  her  in  unfeigned  surprise. 

“  You  have  made  some  mistake,”  said  he,  looking  at  the  orderly. 
“  This  is  a  mere  boy.” 

“  But  an  old  veteran  for  all  that,”  said  an  officer  near  by,  who 
knew  her. 

Gates  stared  at  her. 

“  Did  you  send  for  me,  general?”  she  asked,  returning  his  gaze  un¬ 
flinchingly. 

“  I  sent  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lou  Hubbard,  whom  General 
Schuyler  recommended  for  special  service,”  said  the  general,  “  but 
you  surely  cannot  be  the  one.” 

“  J  think  I  am,”  she  said,  “  as  I  frequently  performed  special  ser¬ 
vice  for  General  Schuyler.” 

“  But  this  is  very  dangerous  work,”  he  said,  “  that  requires  both 
nerve  and  judgment,  and - ” 

“  I  haven’t  either,”  replied  Lou,  “  yet  General  Schuyler  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  me  on  secret  service.” 

Here  a  staff  officer  whispered  in  Gates’  ear,  and  the  general  looked 
at  her  with  surprise. 

“  Gome  with  me,”  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat  and  going  into  an 
inner  apartment. 

She  followed. 

“  I  want  some  discreet  person  to  go  into  the  enemy’s  lines  and  see 
what  they  are  doing;  get  the  number  of  their  men  and  the  plan  of 
campaign  as  far  as  possible.  Can  you  do  that?”  and  Gates  looked  her 
in  the  eyes  as  he  asked  the  question. 

‘.I  think  I  can,  general,”  she  answered,  “  as  I  am  quite  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Frazer.” 

“You  are!” 

“  Yes.  I  was  once  a  bearer  of  dispatches  from  General  Bursrovne 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.”  b  J 

Gates  seemed  astonished. 

“  General  Schuyler  read  the  dispatches  and  then  sent  me  down  to 
New  York  with  them.” 

“  That  was  certainly  well  done,”  remarked  the  general.  “  But  ner- 
haps  they  have  found  you  out.”  1 

“  I  don't  think  they  have.  At  any  rate,  I  am  willing  to  risk  it  if 
you  desire  it.”  ®  “ 

“  I  do  desire  it,  and  as  you  have  been  so  highly  endorsed  I  will 
trust  the  matter  to  you.”  u'  1  ”111 

“  Thanks,  general,  I  shall  do  the  best  f  can.  When  shall  I  «-o’” 

“  Just  as  soon  as  you  please— the  sooner  the  better  ”  °  ’ 

“  Then  I  will  leave  to-night.” 
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She  left  Gates’  presence  without  another  word,  and  started  in  search 
of  Captain  Morton,  to  tell  him  what  the  general  wanted  of  her. 

“  1  don’t  like  General  Gates  as  much  as  I  do  General  fechuyler, 
she  muttered  as  she  walked  towards  Morton’s  quarters.  “  But  1  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  my  duty  to  go  all  the  same.  Schuyler  would  have  taken  lne 
bv  the  hand  and  cautioned  me  to  be  careful  and  all  that.  There  is  a 
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great  difference  in  men  as  well  as - 

“  Halloo,  Lou!”  called  the  cheery  voice  of  Captain  Morton, 
did  they  waut  with  you?” 

“  What  do  you  think?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Why,  I’ve  been  ordered  to  leave  camp.” 

“  The  deuce!” 

“  Yes,”  and  she  looked  serious. 

“  That’s  some  of  that  major’s  work.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it,”  she  replied,  and 
placing  her  lips  almost  to  his  ear,  whispered: 

“  I  am  to  go  into  the  British  lines  to-night,  and  see  what  they  are 
doing  over  there.” 

“Oh!”  and  the  brave  young  officer  grasped  her  hand  in  his.  “I 
understand  now.  It’s  dangerous  my  dear  boy.” 

“  I  know  it  is,  but  I  think  I  can  work  it  safely.” 

“  How  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,”  said  Morton.  “  You  are  too 
young  to  run  such  risks.” 

“  Young,  the  mischief!”  she  laughed.  “  I  am  no  baby.  I’ll. come 
out  all  right.  Will  you  go  with  me  beyond  our  lines?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  desire  it.” 

“  Of  course  I  desire  it.” 

“  The  two  friends  then  passed  the  afternoon  together,  during  which 
time  Lou  gave  the  young  captain  her  mother’s  address,  saying: 

“  If  I  should  not  return,  write  and  tell  her  that.  I  died  like  a  true 
patriot,  blessing  her  with  my  latest  breath.” 

“  I  will  do  that,  and  more,  Lou,”  said  the  warm  hearted  captain. 
“  I  will  be  a  son  to  her  in  your  stead,  as  I  have  neither  father  nor 
mother  living.” 

Lou  grasped  his  hand  and  pressed  it  in  silence,  as  the  tears  gath- 
ered  in  her  eyes. 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

That  night  she  and  Morton  passed  the  patriot  lines  and  set  out 
towards  the  British  pickets. 

The  two  lines  were  uot  very  far  apart. 

“  We  must  part  here  now,”  she  said,  when  about  three  miles  beyond 
the  patriot  lines. 

“  Well,  good-by,  and  good  luck  to  you,”  said  Morton  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her.  “  When  shall  we  look  for  you  again?” 

“  When  you  see  me  coming.” 

“  If  I  don’t  bear  from  you  in  a  week,  I  shall  conclude  that  it’s  all  up 
with  you,  and  write  to  your  mother.” 

“  Very  well,”  and  Lou  turned  away  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

“  There’s  something  about  that  boy  that  draws  me  irresistibly 
towards  him,”  muttered  Captain  Morton,  as  he  leisurely  wended  his 
way  back  towards  his  own  lines.  “  Were  he  my  own  brother  I  could 
not  love  him  more.” 

He  had  not  gone  a  fourth  of  a  mile  ere  he  was  startled  by  a  hoarse 
command  to: 

“  Halt!” 

He  turned  to  fly  but  was  instantly  surrounded  by  redcoat3  and  cap¬ 


tured. 


“  Where  is  the  other  one  who  was  with  you?”  demanded  a  British 
officer. 
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“  Gone,”  he  replied. 

“  Gone  where?” 

“  Further  down  in  the  woods.” 

“  Where  is  he  going?” 

“  That  I  don’t  know.” 

“  What’s  the  use  of  lying  about  it?” 

What’s  the  use  of  asking  me  such  questions?” 
“  I  ask  for  information,”  replied  the  officer. 

“  Well,  you  are  welcome  to  all  the  information 


you  can  get  out 
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“  That  other  one  is  a  spy,  and  he’s  trying  to  pass  into  our 
Torward,  men,  with  your  prisoner,  and  let’s  catch  him'”  I 

Lou  herse?f°atn  °ff  throngh  the  w°°ds  In  the  very  tracks  of 

Lou  heiself,  to  the  agonizing  suspense  of  young  Captain  Morton. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


LOU  VISITS  THE  ENEMY’S  CAMP  AGAIN. 
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rvi|i”  pe^  Morton  before  Lou  came 
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*♦  He  watches  closely, ”  she  muttered,  “  and  1  believe  he  is  frightened. 
He  starts  at  every  little  noise.” 

She  broke  a  twig  with  her  fingers,  to  test  the  sentinel’s  hearing,  and 
fouud  that  he  quickly  wheeled  aud  gazed  in  her  direction. 

^  ••  1  retty  wide  awake,  she  muttered.  “  It  won’t  do  to  try  to  pass 
him.  1 11  wait  till  they  change  sentinels,  which  they  will  do  at  mid¬ 
night.” 

She  lay  there  another  hour,  thinking  of  many  things — home — her 
mother  and  youngiCaptain  Morton,  till  suddenly  she  was  alarmed  at 
hearing  voices  aud  footsteps  behind  her. 

Turning  Her  bead  she  heard  a  dozen  footsteps  approaching  and  a 
dozen  dark  forms  came  into  view. 

*'  He  must  have  come  along  about  here,”  she  heard  a  voice  say. 

Maybe  he  has  passed  over  the  lines,”  said  auotber. 

“  I  hope  he  has.  In  that  case  he’ll  hang  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  It  would  be  best  to  let  him  get  across  then.” 

"  Yes.” 

“  Then  we’ll  go  over  and  wait  for  him  on  the  other  side.” 

They  marched  forward,  and  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  sen¬ 
tinel,  giving  the  countersign. 

The  young  officer  whispered  to  the  sentinel: 

“  There’s  a  rebel  spy  out  there  somewhere  who  is  trying  to  get  in¬ 
side  our  lines.  Let  him  cross,  and  we’ll  catch  him  ou  this  side,  and 
to-morrow  morning  we’ll  have  a  rope  dance.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  sentinel,  and  from  that  moment  he  became 
careless  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  any  sounds  that  came  from  the 
woods  in  his  front. 

“  If  they  think  I  am  fool  enough  to  fall  into  that  trap,”  muttered 
Lou,  “  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken.  I’ll  go  further  up  the 
line.” 

Creeping  cautiously  away  from  that  point  she  wended  her  way  along 
the  line  to  another  nearly  a  mile  distant,  where  she  very  quietly  slipped 
across  the  line  and  dodged  into  a  thicket  while  the  sentinel's  back  was 
turned. 

“  That  was  nicely  done,”  she  chuckled,  quickly  getting  away  from 
the  dangerous  locality. 

After  walking  briskly  for  a  mile  or  so,  she  stumbled  upon  a  camp 
fire,  and  around  a  hill  found  hundreds  of  others,  which  illumined  the 
forest  with  a  broad  red  glare  of  light. 

“  Here  they  are,”  said  she.  “  I  must  be  careful  now,  and  go  direct 
to  General  Frazer’s  headquarters,  as  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  I 
don’t  think  he  suspects  me  of  being  a  rebel.” 

She  passed  the  camp  fires,  going  near  enough  to  scores  of  them  to 
speak  to  the  soldiers. 

At  last  she  asked  a  soldier  where  headquarters  were. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  soldier. 

“  I  can  tell  you,”  said  a  Tory,  coming  up  at  the  moment. 

“  Please  do,  then,”  she  replied,  “  for  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
General  Frazer,  and - ” 

“  General  Frazer’s  headquarters  are  away  over  that  way,”  said  the 
Tory,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  light  which  seemed  to  be  full  three 
miles.  “  His  division  is  over  there.” 

“  Are  you  certain  of  that?”  Lou  asked. 

“Yes,  for  I  was  there  to-day.” 

“  How  can  I  get  there?” 

“  I’ll  show  you,”  and  the  Tory  led  the  way  through  the  woods  to 
a  small  road  which  had  been  but  little  used. 

“  This  road,”  he  said,  “  will  lead  you  to  General  Frazer’s  head¬ 
quarters.” 

“Do  I  pass  any  guards?” 

“  No.” 

“  Thanks,”  and  she  started  off  with  a  brisk  walk. 

It  was  full  three  miles  to  the  general’s  quarters,  but  she  made  the 
distance  in  good  time,  and  walking  up  to  the  guard  at  the  door  of  the 
general’s  quarters,  she  asked: 

**  Is  General  Frazer  in?” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  gruff-  reply. 

“  I  want  to  see  him.” 

“  There’s  one  of  his  staff— speak  to  him  about  it.” 
r  She  turned  and  faced  an  officer  whose  face  she  remembered  having 
seen  at  General  Frazer’s  table  when  she  was  last  in  the  British 
camp. 

“  I  wish  to  see  General  Frazer,”  she  said. 
k  “  Ahl  I  know  you — when  did  you  get  hack?” 

0  “  To-night.” 

“  Come  this  w^.  Have  you  seen  General  Burgoyne?” 

“  No.” 

“  The  general  is  here.” 

“  General  Burgoyne?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that.” 

But  she  was  not. 

She  wished  the  British  commander  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at 
that  moment. 

The  officer  led  her  into  a  room,  where  Burgoyne  himself  was  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Frazer  and  other  generals. 

“  News  from  Sir  Henry,  general!”  said  the  stair  officer,  as  he  entered 
the  room  with  Lou  at  his  heels. 

Burgoyne  and  Frazer  sprang  to  their  feet  and  gazed  at  her  with  joy¬ 
ful  surprise. 

Courier  after  courier  had  been  captured  by  the  patriots,  till  now  full 
three  weeks  had  passed  since  any  news  had  arrived  from  Sir  Ilecry 
Cunt on  in  New  York. 

B  jrg<v  ne  and  Frazer  recognized  her  at  the  first  glance. 


“  The  bravest  boy  in  his  majesty’s  dominions!”  exclaimed  Burgoyne, 
extending  his  hand  and  grasping  hers.  “  Give  me  the  dispatches!” 

“  I  have  none,  general.” 

“  You  haven’t?” 

“  No,  I  was  captured,  and  to  save  myself  from  being  shot  I  chewed 
it  up  and  swallowed  it.” 

Burgoyue’s  countenance  fell. 

“  But  I  knew  the  contents  all  the  same,  so  it  made  no  difference.” 

“Ah!  that  will  do.  Of  course  one  is  justified  in  destroying  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  save  his  life.  What  does  Sir  Henry  say?” 

“  He  says  he  will  force  his  way  up  the  river  to  meet  you,  and  that 
between  your  army  and  his  the  rebels  will  be  destroyed.” 

“  Do  you  hear  that,  gentlemen?”  said  the  British  general,  his  face 
all  aglow  with  joy.  “We’ll  crush  this  wicked  rebellion,  Sir  Henry  and 
I,  and  that’ll  be  the  etui  of  it,”  and  he  shook  hands  with  those  nearest 
to  him  in  the  exuberance  of  his  feelings. 

“  How  did  you  get  away  from  the  rebels?”  General  Frazer  asked. 

“  They  thought  I  was  too  young  to  be  a  soldier,  aud  then  not  finding 
anything  of  importance  on  me  they  were  naturally  careless  iu  guard¬ 
ing  me.  I  killed  the  guard  and  made  my  escape.” 

“  You  are  a  hero,”  said  Burgoyne,  “  aud  shall  not  go  unrewarded, 
the  king  shall  hear  of  your  exploits  and  devotion.” 

“  Thanks,”  and  Lou  made  a  very  profound  bow  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Burgoyne,  to  his  generals,  “  we’ll  fight  the 
enemy  before  the  week  ends.  They  are  fortifying  at  Bemis’  Heights. 
We’ll  meet  them  there  and  make  them  tremble.  If  we  keep  them  busy 
in  our  front,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  will  be  down  on  their  rear  without  their 
suspecting  anything  before  it  is  too  late.  The  enemy  is  as  good  as 
bagged,  gentlemen.” 

Lou  beard,  but  noticed  that  General  Frazer  did  not  share  in  his 
commauder’s  enthusiasm. 

Burgoyne  asked  her  many  questions  about  the  situation  below,  as 
the  vigilance  of  the  patriots  had  cut  off  his  communications  entirely 
with  Sir  Henry. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  country  down  the  river  enabled  her  to  answer 
all  questions  with  ease. 

The  British  general  was  completely  hoodwinked,  commending  her 
for  her  pluck  and  devotion. 

“  Can  you  carry  a  dispatch  through  to  Sir  Henry?”  he  asked. 

“  I  can  try  it,”  she  replied. 

“  All!  I  like  that!”  he  said.  “  No  boasting — but  simply  *  I  can  try 
it.’  You  can  do  it,  and  history  will  yet  say  you  did.” 

“Write  it  short,  then,”  said  Lou,  “  so  1  can  memorize  it,  for  it  may 
share  the  fate  of  Sir  Henry’s.” 

“  I  will  do  that,  though  if  you  conceal  it  about  your  person  to  es¬ 
cape  a  rigid  search  1  would  like  it  better,  as  it  is  quite  important  that 
he  should  get  it.” 

“  I  think  it  might  be  eo  hidden,”  said  Lon — “  at  lea9t,  we  can  trv 
it.” 

Burgoyne  then  commenced  to  write  the  dispatch,  and  as  it  had  to  be 
written  very  finely  and  on  very  thin  paper,  it  took  some  time  to  fin¬ 
ish  it. 

“  While  he  was  writing  it,  General  Frazer  caught  Lou’s  eye,  and 
beckoning  to  her  to  follow,  led  the  way  out. 

Lou  followed  him  out  and  walked  by  his  side. 

“  Why  do  you,  a  young  girl,”  said  the  brave  general,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  “  risk  your  life  and  reputation  in  this  thing?” 

“  Vengeance,  general,”  she  said.  “  The  miserable  cowards  robbed 
my  mother  of  all  she  had,  even  burning  her  house  over  her  head.  I 
swore  then,  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  my  childhood’s  home,  to  be 
avenged,  and  1  am  doing  it.” 

Of  course  the  brave  general  thought  she  was  alluding  to  the  patri¬ 
ots  and  not  the  redcoats. 

“  Ah!”  he  replied;  “  you  have  suffered  then?” 

“  Yes,  very  much — more  than  tongue  can  tell.” 

“  Have  you  managed  to  keep  your  sex  concealed  from  everybody?” 

“  Yes.  You  are  the  only  one  who  has  ever  penetrated  my  secret. 
Of  course  you  will  not  betray  me?” 

“  By  no  means.  But  if  you  ever  get  into  any  trouble  you  must  send 
me  word,  and  I  will  stand  by  you.” 

“  Thanks,  general.” 

“  If  we  had  a  few  thousand  such  spirits  as  you  this  war  would  end,” 
he  said  in  a  tone  that  impressed  her  as  being  very  sad.  “  But  we 
have  them  not,  and  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  end.” 

“  You  should  not  talk  so,  general,”  she  said,  “  for  you  are  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  army.” 

“  Tliis  is  an,ill-fated  expedition,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “  for  there  is  too 
much  over  confidence  among  the  officers.  We  move  too  slowly,  and 
the  rebels  are  gathering  like  a  cloud  of  locusts  around  us.  They  are 
brave  men  and  know  how  to  fight.  Tell  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that  unless 
he  pushes  forward  by  forced  marches  we  may  be  pushed  to  the  last 
extremity.” 

“  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,  general,”  said  Lou,  “  though  I  don’t 
like  to  hear  you  talk  so.” 

“  I  talk  to  no  one  else  that  way,  except  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  unfortunately  he  does  not  agree  with  me.  There  will  be  a  great 
battle  fought  in  a  few  days,  and  many  brave  men  will  fall  on  both 
sides.” 

“  But  surely,  general,  victory  will  perch  upon  our  banners?” 

“  I  am  not  hopeful.  We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  our  babe  of  supplies,  and  the  cloud  gathering 
over  us.” 

*  Lou  rejoiced  in  her  inmost  soul  at  the  words  of  the  brave  general. 
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Yet  she  felt  sorry  that  such  a  brave  man  was  the  enemy  ot  her 
country  for  he  was  brave,  generous  and  knightly — a  true  hero,  who 
would  die  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 

They  turned  and  retraced  their  footsteps,  reaching  the  quarters 
where  Burgoyne  was  writing  the  dispatch,  just  as  he  had  finished  it. 

“  Are  you  prepared  to  set  out  to  night?”  Burgoyne  asked. 

If  you  think  it  necessary  I  am,”  she  replied,  “  though  I  would 
prefer  to  sleep  to-night.” 

“  Then  you  shall  rest  till  to-morrow  night,”  said  the  general, 
confidently. 

General  Frazer  shook  his  head  and  murmured: 

“  Fatal  delay!”  and  relapsed  into  silence. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


CAPTAIN  MORTON  A  PRISONER. 


Lou  was  given  good  quarters  for  the  night,  and  she  rested  well  till 
sunrise. 

She  was  awakened  by  the  booming  of  cannon  some  four  or  five 
miles  away. 

She  sprang  out  of  bed,  exclaiming: 

“  Can  it  be  that  they  are  fighting?  Has  the  battle  really  opened? 
Ob,  I  hope  our  people  will  win  the  day!” 

Just  then  she  heard  a  tapping  on  the  door  of  her  room. 

Opening  it,  she  saw  the  young  orderly  of  General  Frazer. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked. 

“  General  Frazer  desires  to  see  you  at  breakfast.” 

“  I  will  be  ready  in  just  one  minute,”  she  said,  and  so  she  was. 

She  followed  him  to  the  little  house  in  the  rear  of  the  larger  one, 
where  several  general  officers  were  at  breakfast. 

She  was  welcomed  by  both  Burgoyne  and  General  Frazer,  and  the 
latter  made  room  for  her  on  his  right. 

On  leaving  the  cabin  to  go  to  the  large  house,  Lou  was  astonished 
to  see  a  file  of  soldiers  advance  with  a  prisoner  bound  securely  with 
cords. 

That  prisoner  was  her  friend,  Captain  Jame3  Morton. 

She  almost  shrieked  out  as  her  eye  met  his,  but  his  calm  look  and 
failure  to  recognize  her  brought  her  to  a  consciousness  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  both. 

“  Whom  have  you  there?”  General  Frazer  asked  of  the  guard. 

“  A  rebel  officer,  whom  we  captured  under  very  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  last  night,”  was  the  reply. 

“  What  were  the  circumstances?  Was  he  within  our  lines?” 

“  No,  sir,  but  he  was  seen  approaching  our  lines  with  another 
party — a  young  person.  We  quickly  followed  them.  The  younger 
one  finally  shook  hands  with  him  and  left  him,  going  toward  our  lines. 
He  turned  to  go  back  toward  the  rebel  lines  when  we  captured  him.” 

General  Frazer  looked  at  the  prisoner,  and  then  at  Lou. 

“  Do  you  know  that  man?”  he  asked,  looking  Lou  full  in  the  face. 

“  I  do  not.” 

“  Do  you  know  this  youth?”  he  asked  of  the  prisoner. 

“  No,”  replied  Morton. 

“  Who  was  the  man  with  you?” 

“  A  relative  of  mine,  who  is  a  Tory.  We  met  between  the  two 
armies  by  agreement.” 

“  But  who  is  he?” 

“  That  I  decline  to  say.” 

“  But  we  will  make  you  tell." 

“  That  you  cannot  do,”  said  the  brave  patriot.  “  The  whole  Brit¬ 
ish  army  cannot  do  that.” 

Lou  flashed  her  eyes  at  the  prisoner,  and  could  have  kissed  him  for 
that  courageous  answer. 

“  Was  he  a  spy?” 

“  Oh,  I  shali  not  answer  any  questions  that  would  endanger  him,” 
was  Morton’s  reply. 

“  Take  him  before  the  commander-in-chief." 

He  was  carried  before  General  Burgoyne. 

Lou  and  General  Frazer  were  there  before  him. 

The  most  rigid  questioning  could  not  shake  the  young  patriot’s 
resolution  not  to  say  anything  that  would  endanger  Lou. 

To  reveal  her  character  to  the  British  officers  would  be  certain 
death. 

He  resolved  to  suffer  death  himself  rather  than  do  that. 

Burgoyne  questioned  him  closely,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of 
him. 

He  threatened  to  have  him  shot. 

“  Oh,  you  can  do  that,”  said  the  young  patriot,  smiling,  “  but 
you  can’t  force  me  to  tell  you  anything  to  the  injury  of  my  coun¬ 
try.” 

Burgoyne  turned  away  to  consult  with  his  officers. 

“  IIe  if  simply  a  prisoner  of  war,”  said  General  Frazer,  “  and 
we  can  do  nothiug  with  him.  But  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  a  sov 
he  was  helping  to  approach  the  lines.” 

“  I  think  so,  too,”  assented  Burgoyne.  “  I  will  send  out  orders 
to  have  the  entire  camp  thoroughly  inspected.  If  there  is  a  spy 
within  the  lines  we  can  easily  catch  him  by  that  means,”  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  staff,  he  hurriedly  gave  the  order. 

Half  a  dozen  staff  officers  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and 


dashed  oft  in  different  directions,  bearing  orders  to  the  various  com- 
111  General  F^iTzer  ordered  the  guard  to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  cabin 
Wh.r^imdai"si';  him  there  till  I  can  have  a  talk 

Tim  .rimrri  moved  awav  with  him.  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  out 


“Oh  my  God!”  muttered  Lou,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone.  “It 
won’t  do  to  leave  him  here.  They’ll  be  sure  to  kill  him  when  they’  find 
out  it’s  me,  as  they  will  when  General  Gates  gets  that  dispatch.  I 
must  try  some  way  to  effect  his  escape  to-night,  or  I  will  have  no 
other  chance,  as  they  will  expect  me  to  leave  camp  as  soon  as  it 
is  dark.  I  only  wish  I  could  speak  to  him  and  cheer  him  up.  Oh, 
what  a  brave  man  he  is,  and  how  true!” 

During  the  day  Lou  busied  herself  going  about  the  camp  gathering 
all  the  information  she  could  about  the  movements  of  the  army. 

This  was  not  difficult  to  do,  as  she  had  access  to  both  Frazer’s  and 
Burgoyne’s  headquarters. 

But  the  one  thing  that  now  engrossed  her  every  thought  was  how 
she  could  effect  the  release  and  escape  of  her  friend,  Captain  Morton. 

On  the  pretense  of  getting  something  to  eat,  she  went  to  the  cabin 
where  he  sat  with  the  guard  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  General 


FruzGr 

He  was  talking  with  the  guard  very  pleasantly  when  she  entered. 

“  Halloo!”  she  exclaimed.  “  Are  you  going  to  turn  this  into  a 
guard  house?” 

“  Yes,  I  guess  so,”  responded  the  guard. 

“  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  shoot  the  rebels  than  to 


guard  and  keep  them.” 

“Perhaps  it  would,”  responded  Morton,  “  but  it  would  work  bad 
for  your  side,  as  we  sometimes  take  a  few  prisoners  ourselves.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that,  but  you  would  all  soon  be  killed  off,  and 
that  would  end  the  war,” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  heard  such  talk  before,”  and  Lou  laughed  good-natured, 
ly,  “  but  it  all  ends  in  smoke.  The  king  will  reduce  you  rebels  to 
submission  yet,  and  that  very  soon.” 

“  Never!” 

During  this  conversation  the  guard  got  up  and  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  in  search  of  something  to  eat,  and  Lou  seized  the 
opportunity  to  whisper: 

•  “  I’ll  try  to  get  you  out  of  this  to-night.” 

“  Good  boy!”  whispered  Morton,  and  the  next  moment  they  were 
as  enemies. 

She  ate  a  lunch,  which  she  found  in  the  cupboard,  and  then  left  the 
cabin. 


On  returning  to  the  general’s  quarters,  she  found  that  a  courier 
had  arrived  in  great  haste,  and  that  a  moment  later  Generals  Bur¬ 
goyne  and  Frazer  had  mounted  their  horses  and  dashed  off  towards 
the  front. 


“  General  Burgoyne  left  this  for  you,”  said  an  officer,  handing  her  a 
small  sheet  of  very  fine  paper,  on  which  the  message  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  written  in  very  small  characters. 

“Thanks!’  she  said  when  she  received  it.  “  Now,  if  I  can  get  a 
goose  quill  I  can  conceal  it  so  as  to  defy  detection.” 

“  I  think  we  can  get  one,  as  there  is,  or  was,  a  flock  of  geese  a  few 
days  since  at  the  farm  house  down  the  road  a  mile  or  two  from  here.”  / 
The  officer  called  in  an  orderly,  and  directed  him  to  send  a  man  in 
search  of  several  large  goose  quills. 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwards  a  soldier  appeared  with  a  handful  of 
them,  freshly  plucked. 


Lou  took  a  knife  and  whittled  toothpicks  out  of  three  of  them,  into 
one  of  which  she  crammed  the  dispatch  so  far  back  that  it  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  end. 

Of  course  she  read  the  dispatch  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  "et  its 
contents  fixed  in  her  mind,  after  which  she  put  it  in  her  pocket. & 


CHAPTER  XXL 


TIIE  DEATH  OF  THE  GUARD. 


The  stirring  events  in  their  front  kept  the  British  generals  busy  all 
that  afternoon.  J 

General  Frazer  had  no  time  to  go  back  and  talk  with  Captain  Mor¬ 
ton,  the  patriot  prisoner. 

in  wa8;"e  force  of  British  discipline,  that  the  guard  remained 

from  hii  chief  °f  18  headquarters  Wllh  his  P^ouer,  waiting  for  orders 

heW  1,16  ,>riS°Der  there’  "e  ans'tcr9ll: 

That  was  enough. 

Night  came  on,  dark  and  stormy. 

The  sullen  booming  of  cannon  had  gone  on  all  day  and  the  sultrv 
atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  smell  of  burned  powder  * 

.“I.thank  God  for  this  dark  »i«hu-  said  Loo, Tat' saw  a  drialf 


lain  falling,  “as  it  will  help  me  in  my  plans.  I  would  like  to  see 

n,T  RmTr  ii?"'  bef0re  1  leave'  ns  ile  is  a>™  friend  and  a  -enSa* 
man.  But,  I  will  leave  a  message  for  him.” 

M  hen  she  reported  to  the  General’s  secretary  that  she  was  readv  to 
go,  he  placed  a  purse  of  English  gold  in  her  h and  say  in  * 
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'*  This  is  to  buy  you  a  horse  when  you  get  outside  the  lines  of  the 
two  armies.  Geueral  Burgoyne  hopes  you  will  lose  no  time  in  placing 
that  uisoatch  in  Sir  Henrv’s  hands.” 


:  at  uispatch  in  Sir  Henry’s  hands.’ 

“  it  shall  be  dono  just  as  soon  as  human  possibility  can  do  it,”  she 
said.  “Give  me  the  countersign?” 

The  secretary  referred  her  to  an  officer  sitting  at  another  table 
writing. 

1  he  officer  arose,  and  leaniug  forward,  whispered  it  into  her  ear. 

She  then  shook  hands  with  all  present,  and  passed  out  of  the  house 
iuto  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

But  instead  of  going  direct  to  the  line,  she  turned  and  made  a  cir¬ 
cuit  to  the  left,  coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  little  log  cabin  m  which 
Captain  Morton  was  a  prisoner,  under  guard. 

A  light  was  within,  nud  a  convenient  crevice  enabled  her  to  see  the 
servants  of  the  general’s  military  household  at  their  evening  meals. 

Morton  was  in  sa  corner,  a  silent,  hungry  spectator  of  the  meal, 
while  his  guard  sat  at  the  table  with  the  others. 

“ They  won’t  stay  in  long,”  she  muttered  to  herself.  “They’ll  be 
too  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  the  front.  I’ll  release  him  or  some¬ 
body  will  be  hurt.  I  believe  he  would  do  as  much  for  me.” 

Several  times  she  was  obliged  to  move  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  to  avoid  being  discovered  by  soldiers  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
cabin. 

At  last  all  had  left  the  kitchen  save  the  guard  and  one  of  the  cooks, 
a  burly  Briton,  whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  attack  under 
any  circumstances. 

To  her  surprise  and  disgust  the  two  Britons  sat  down,  tilled  their 
pipes,  and  proceeded  to  smoke  and  talk  about  their  old  homes  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

“  Oh,  will  they  never  go?”  she  murmured.  “  I  could  never  manage 
those  two  men  by  myself.” 

An  hoar  passed  and  still  they  sat  there  and  smoked  and  talked. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cheer  over  good  news  from  the  front  heard  in 
the  officers’  quarters. 

“  That’s  good  news,”  said  the  burly  cook,  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe.  “I'll  go  and  see  what  it  is.” 

“Come  back  and  tell  me  as  soon  as  you  can,”  said  the  guard,  as 
the  cook  passed  out  of  the  cabin. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  half  an  hour,”  answered  the  cook. 

“  To  find  a  dead  comrade,”  muttered  Lou,  between  her  teeth. 

The  cook  had  not  reached  the  house  when  Lou  entered  the  cabin. 

“  Halloo!”  said  the  guard,  who  recognized  her.  “  What  news?” 

“  The  rebels  got  the  worst  of  it  to-day,”  she  said,  walking  around 
towards  the  cupboard  as  if  to  get  something  there. 

“  They’ll  catch  brimstone  when  General  Frazer  gets  after  them,” 
said  the  guard,  with  a  complacency  that  amused  Morton. 

Lou  passed  from  the  cupboard  around  behind  Morton,  and  slipped 
a  large  hunting-knife  into  his  hand. 

He  was  not  bound,  his  guard  not  thinking  it  necessary  with  a  pris¬ 
oner  at  headquarters. 

No  sooner  did  he  get  a  good  clutch  on  the  weapon  than  Captain 
Morton  sprang  upon  the  unsuspecting  guard  and  plunged  it  to  the 
hilt  in  his  breast. 

He  clutched  wildly  at  space  for  a  moment,  groaned  and  sank  to  the 
floor,  quivering  like  one  with  an  ague. 

Ob,  it's  terrible!”  whispered  Lou;  “  but  make  sure  work  of  it,  or 
we  are  lost.” 

He  is  dead,”  said  Morton,  looking  down  at  the  now  still  form  of 
the  guard.  “  He  will  never  speak  again.” 

Then,  come— let’s  away  from  here!”  said  she,  extinguishing  the 
light. 

They  passed  out  of  the  cabin  and  hastened  away  in  the  gloom  of  the 


night. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  RESCUE  AND  ESCAPE. 


“  Which  way  shall  we  go?”  Captain  Morton  asked,  as  they  hurried 
off  through  a  small  cleared  field  towards  the  woods  beyond. 

“Straight  to  the  lines,”  whispered  Lou,  “for  the  sooner  we  get  be¬ 
yond  them  the  better  for  us.” 

“I  am  so  completely  turned  around  that  I  don’t  know  which  way 
the  lines  are,”  he  replied. 

“  Well,  I  do — so  come  along.” 

“  Don’t  fear  that  you  can  lose  me,”  chuckled  Morton,  “  for  I’ll  slick 
to  you  closer  than  a  brother.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  woods,  and  plunging  into  the  for¬ 
est  they  tradged  along  very  slowly,  for  the  intense  darkness  rendered 
their  progress  necessarily  slow. 

“  We  must  get  out  of  this  forest,”  said  Morton,  after  an  hour’s 
time,  “for  we  may  flounder  around  here  all  night.” 

“  I  think  there  is  a  road  off  to  our  right,  if  we  have  not  turned  from 
oar  coarse  since  we  started.” 

“  Lei’*  go  that  way,  then.” 

They  turned,  and  in  a  half  hour  found  themselves  against  the  very 
ej  i  .hrough  which  they  rau  after  leaving  the  cabin. 


“This  is  too  bad,”  said  Lou,  “  but  I  know  where  I  am  now.  We. 
can  take  the  road  down  there  and  push  on  direct  for  the  line.” 

“Lead  the  way,  then,”  and  they  started  off  on  the  run. 

Reaching  the  fence  on  the  lower  side  of  the  field,  they  sprang  over 
into  the  road  and  hastened  towards  the  lines,  some  three  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

“ Captain,”  said  Lou,  “for  fear  that  we  might  get  separated,  I  will 
give  you  the  countersign  for  the  night,  so  you  can  work  your  way 
across.  J  will  be  at  headquarters  when  I  get  over,  so  you  will  know 
where  to  find  me.” 

She  whispered  the  countersign  in  his  ear. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  get  it?”  he  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“Oh,  I  am  conveying  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clintou  again.” 

“  Oh!”  and  he  chuckled. 

“  You  are  the  sharpest  spy  I  ever  heard  of  yet!” 

“  Hark!  I  hear  someone  coming!” 

“On  horseback!” 

The  sounds  pf  horses’  feet  were  heard  behind  them. 

A  courier  dashed  by  them,  going  towards  the  line. 

“That’s  news  of  your  escape,”  whispered  Lou. 

“  But  you  are  not  suspected,  are  you?” 

“  No,  I  think  not.” 

“Then  leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself.” 

“  No,  we  will  stay  together  as  long  as  possible.  It  isn’t  time  to  part 
yet.” 

They  were  passed  by  several  couriers  on  horseback,  going  at  full 
speed,  but  always  managed  to  dodge  into  the  bushes  in  time  to  escape 
being  seen. 

On  reaching  the  picket  line  they  found  the  officers  and  guards  un¬ 
usually  vigilant. 

“  I  will  go  out  to  them  and  see  what  the  trouble  is,”  said  Lou  to  her 
comrade.  “  Ah,  I  see  General  Frazer  by  that  fire  there.  I  will  go  to 
him  and  see  what’s  up.  If  your  escape  has  been  discovered  and  re¬ 
ported,  I  will  lay  my  hand  on  my  head.  If  not,  I  will  lay  it  over  my 
heart,  so  you  will  know  how  to  act.  I’ve  been  in  this  road  before  and 
know  where  it  leads  to.  Down  the  hill  there  is  a  large  poplar  tree, 
hollowed  out  by  age.  I  v/ill  wait  for  you  in  that  hollow.” 

They  pressed  each  other’s  hands  and  parted. 

From  his  place  of  concealment  Morton  saw  Lon  march  boldly  np  to 
General  Frazer  and  salute  him. 

The  general  grasped  her  hand  and  said: 

“  So  you  are  going,  are  yon?” 

“  Yes,  general,  I  am  off.” 

“Be  careful,  for  our  scouts  report  the  enemy  in  our  front  unusu¬ 
ally  active  to-night.  I  don’t  know  what  they  are  up  to,  but  we  are 
ready  for  them.” 

“  I  shall  have  to  go  through  their  lines,  but  I  think  I  can  do  that,” 
she  replied.  “I  fear  your  Indians  more  than  anything  else.” 

“They  are  prowling  about  through  the  woods  out  there,  but  I  don’t 
think  they  will  trouble  you  when  they  see  you  coming  from  this  di¬ 
rection.” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  trouble  with  them.” 

“  So  do  1.  Have  you  seen  the  commander-in-chief  since  1  left  my 
quarters  to-day?” 

“No,  sir.  He  left  something  for  me  with  instructions  though.  By 
the  way,  the  officers  at  your  quarters  are  troubled  to  know  what  to  do 
with  that  rebel  prisoner  in  the  kitchen,  as  the  guard  insists  on  keep¬ 
ing  him  there  till  you  return.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  about  him  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment.  I’ll  send 
an  order  back  there  at  once,”  and  the  general  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines 
which  he  gave  to  an  orderly  to  carry  back  to  his  quarters. 

While  he  was  writing,  Lou  stood  with  her  left  hand  over  her  heart, 
and  Captain  Morton  then  knew  that  his  escape  had  not  been  reported 
to  the  general  up  to  that  moment. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  hurried  conversation,  Lou  shook  hands  with 
the  general  and  started  off  towards  the  line,  only  two  hundred  yards 
distant. 

There  were  double  guards  and  a  strong  force  in  reserve  in  case  of  a 
night  attack. 

“  Halt — who  comes  there?”  called  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  sentinel, 
as  she  approached  him. 

“  A  friend!”  she  responded. 

“Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  countersign!” 

She  advanced  and  whispered  the  countersign. 

“All  right— pass,”  said  the  grim  sentinel,  resuming  his  beat  along 
the  line. 

Lou  passed  into  the  darkness  beyond  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  re¬ 
lief. 

But  she  knew  that  bloodthirsty  savages  were  prowling  about  through 
the  woods,  and  tlierefore^drew  her  pistol  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
sudden  emergency. 

She  had  allowed  Morton  to  retain  the  knife  with  which  he  had  killed 
the  guard,  so  that  now  she  only  had  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Down  the  hill  she  crept,  reaching  the  poplar  tree  without  having 
seen  or  heard  any  one  on  the  way. 

Into  the  hollow  cf  the  tree  she  glided,  and  there  breathlessly  awaited 
the  coming  of  Morton. 

She  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  ere  she  heard  soft,  panther- 
lilce  footsteps  near  by,  and  listening,  she  heard  Indians  conversing  in 
low  tones. 

She  trembled  in  every  limb,  for  she  knew  it  would  be  death  to 
Morton  should  he  come  upon  them,  for  he  was  not  the  one  to  allow 
himself  to  be  taken  alive  under  such  circumstances. 
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But  in  a  few  minutes  they  glided  away  into  the  forest,  after 
quenching  their  thirst  at  the  spring,  and  she  breathed  free  again. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been 
captured. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  again  caused  her  to  listen. 

A  hand  was  thrust  into  the  hollow,  and  a  low  voice  whispered: 

“  Lou!” 

“Captain,”  she  responded,  “ is  it  you?” 

“  Yes;  any  danger?” 

“  Yes;  the  woohs  are  full  of  Indians!” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“  I’ve  heard  them  all  around  us  since  I  came  here.” 

“Then  we  must  get  away  as  fast  as  we  can — come.  I’ll  lead 
the  way  now,”  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  the  way  along 
the  road,  keeping  in  the  bushes  on  the  edge,  going  slow,  stepping 
cautiously,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  listen. 

They  had  traveled  a  mile  at  this  slow  pace  when  Morton  suddenly 
came  against  an  Indian,  who  was  standing  like  a  statue  in  the 
bushes. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  the  savage,  “  you  paleface  brother?” 

“  lres,”  said  Morton.  “  Who  are  you?” 

“Good  friend— King  George,”  muttered  the  savage,  doubtless  think¬ 
ing  he  was  talking  to  a  redcoat. 

That  admission  cost  him  his  life,  for  Morton  sent  his  bloody  steel  to 
the  hilt  in  his  breast. 

But,  Indian-like,  the  savage  gave  a  death-yell,  which  echoed  far  and 
wide  in  the  forest,  as  he  sauk  down  in  the  throes  of  death. 

“Break  and  run,”  said  Lou.  “Keep  straight  forward — the  lines 
are  only  a  half  mile  away.” 

A  series  of  yells  responded  on  all  sides,  and  dark  forms  darted 
through  the  bushes  in  the  direction  of  the  death  yell. 

Morton  and  Lou  dashed  away  up  the  road  at  full  speed,  holding  to 
each  other’s  hands  sb  as  not  to  be  separated. 

Suddenly  they  ran  against  two  Indians  who  were  running  in  an 
opposite  direction,  with  such  force  that  all  four  fell  back,  Lou  roll¬ 
ing  over  on  the  ground  with  nearly  all  the  breath  knocked  out  of 
her. 

The  Indians  set  up  a  yell,  and  sprang  to  their  feet  just  as  Mor¬ 
ton  rose  to  his,  and  drew  their  tomahawks. 

Morton  plunged  his  knife  into  the  stomach  of  one,  and  the  other 
stunned  him  partially  with  his  hathet,  causing  him  to  reel  like  a 
drunken  man. 

The  wounded  Indian  doubled  up  like  a  knife  and  rolled  over  on  the 
ground. 

Lou  drew  her  pistol  and  fired  at  the  other  as  he  raised  his  hatchet 
i  he  second  time  to  strike. 

The  pistol  was  so  close  to  his  head  that  it  blew  off  half  of  the 
top  of  it. 

He  fell  as  though  struck  by  lightning,  and  Lou  whispered: 

“That  will  bring  a  whole  tribe  down  on  us — come — quick!” 

But  Morton  was  so  dazed  by  the  blow  he  had  received  on  the 
head  from  the  tomahawk  that  he  scarcely  understood  what  she  said. 

“Come  along— it’s  death  to  stay  here,”  and  she  pulled  him  along 
by  main  force  several  paces. 

He  then  seemed  to  gather  his  faculties  and  realize  the  danger  of 
the  situation. 

“  Yes— let’s  go,”  he  said,  and  dashed  off  down  the  road  at  full 
speed. 

Lou  was  a  swift  runner,  and  kept  even  pace  with  him,  the  yells 
of  the  savages  lending  wings  to  her  feet. 

The  savages  were  puzzled  to  know  who  and  what  their  enemy 
was. 

They  found  the  dead  and  wounded  Indians  in  the  road  where 
they  had  fallen,  but  knew  not  where  their  assailants  were  or  which 
wav  they  had  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  GOD  OF  WAR— ARNOLD  AND  LOU. 

Lou’s  pistol  shot  had  the  effect  to  draw  all  the  Indians  then  prowl¬ 
ing  about  in  the  woods  to  the  spot,  which  enabled  her  and  Morton  to 
make  their  escape  to  the  patriot  lines. 

The  guards  took  them  in  charge,  and  Bent  them  to  Gates’  head¬ 
quarters. 

Both  were  recognized  by  several  officers  at  once. 

Great  uneasiness  had  been  felt  by  Merton’s  absence,  as  the  cause  of 
it  was  unknown. 

His  command  were  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  had  been 
troubled  about  him. 

But  Lou  walked  right  up  to  General  Gates,  and  gave  him  the  goose- 
quill  toothpick  in  which  was  Burgoyne’s  dispatch  to  Sir  Henrv 
Clinton.  J 

“  What’s  this,  sir?”  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

“A  dispatch,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Ah!”  and  he  broke  the  quill,  took  out  the  tiny  sheet,  and  read  it 
by  the  light  of  a  candle. 

“Glorious  news!”  he  said,  his  face  all  aglow;  “it’s  from  Bur^oyne 
himself  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Young  man,  you  are  the  pride  of  the 
Continental  Army!  No  other  man  has  done  what  you  have!” 


The  assembled  officers  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment,  for  General 

Gates  was  a  man  who  never  praised  anybody.  , 

He  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  many  of  the  officers,  and  uncon- 

sriouslv  showed  it  in  many  ways.  .  ,  .  .. _ •  . 

But  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he  had  blurted  out  the  praise 
the  brave  Lou  had  so  well  earned;  and  then  in  response  to  que- .10113 
told  the  officers  around  him  what  she  had  done. 

They  grasped  her  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  her. 

Captain  Morton  then  told  how  she  effected  his  release  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  of  their  terrible  encounter  with  the  Indians  between  the 

General  Burgoyne  is  quite  hopeful,  is  he?”  General  Gates  asked. 
“Yes  general,”  she  replied,  “but  General  Frazer,  his  best  officer, 
is  not.  He  told  me  to  tell  Sir  Henry  that  if  he  did  not  push  on  to 
their  assistance,  by  forced  marches,  all  would  be  lost.  I  asked  him 
why  he  thought  that,  and  he  said  that  the  rebels  were  gathering  like  a 
cloud  of  locusts,  brim  full  of  tight,  and  under  the  command  of  a  great 
general.” 

Lou  put  in  that  “great  general,”  on  her  own  hook, 
ni.i  i,a  aav  t.hnt?”  naked  Gates  in  surorise.  his  face  all  aglow  with 


satisfaction  at  the  compliment. 

“  He  did,  general,”  and  Lou  thought  the  story  a  good  one  under  the 
circumstances,  as  she  desired  to  make  a  friend  of  the  general. 

The  ruse  succeeded,  for  General  Gates  was  deeply  flattered  b}7  what 
she  had  said  in  the  presence  of  his  officers. 

The  news  contained  in  the  dispatch  of  Burgoyne  to  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton  enabled  Gates  to  close  up  his  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely 
cut  off'  the  British  army  from  getting  anything  like  an  adequate  supply 
of  provisions,  and  the  remark  that  Frazer  had  made  to  Lou  about  the  j 
probability  of  a  great  battle  being  fought  in  a  few  days,  caused  the 
patriots  to  strengthen  their  position  at  Bemis’  Heights. 

The  news  of  her  exploit  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  it  was 
soon  known  throughout  the  army  that  she  was  the  boy  who  pulled  the 
wool  over  Burgoyne’s  eyes  so  completely  as  to  be  entrusted  by  him 
with  an  important  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  com¬ 
mander  in  New  York  city. 

Wherever  she  went  she  was  greeted  with  cheers,  and  the  patriots 
called  her  the  “  pride  of  the  army,”  using  the  language  of  General 
Gates. 

She  remained  at  the  quarters  of  Captain  Morton  several  days,  exer¬ 
cising  daily  with  the  saber,  till  she  became  even  more  proficient  than 
Morton  himself  in  the  use  of  that  weapon. 

One  day,  the  news  flashed  through  the  camp  that  the  whole  British 
army  was  advancing. 

It  was  on  the  memorable  19th  of  September,  1777. 

The  patriots  were  ready  for  them,  and  patiently  waited  for  the  red¬ 
coats  to  attack  them  in  their  works  on  the  heights. 

But  the  brave  Frazer  would  not  attack  them  in  their  entrenchments, 
and  Gates  was  persuaded  to  send  Morgan’s  corps  out  to  attack  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

Thus  the  battle  opened  and  continued  all  day. 

General  Morgan  and  his  brave  boys  cleared  the  hills  of  the  Indiana 
and  Canadians  by  impetuously  charging  upon  them. 

Soon  after  Morgan  opened  the  ball,  General  Arnold,  the  brave, 
dashing,  reckless  man,  who,  three  years  later,  turned  traitor  and 
basely  sold  himself  to  the  British,  led  his  division  against  Bnrgoyne’s 
advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Frazer,  when  a  terrible  bloody  battle..- 
ensued. 


Arnold  was  everywhere  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  seeming  to  bear 
a  charmed  life,  as  he  passed  unharmed  through  a  perfect  storm  o( 
bullets. 

Morton’s  command  was  attached  temporarily  to  Arnold’s  command, 
Whoever  fought  under  Arnold  that  day  had  enough  to  do. 

He  was  the  incarnation  of  battle,  cheering  on  his  men  bv  both  voice 
and  example. 

Lou  kept  by  the  side  of  Morton,  to  whom  the  fight  was  a  picnic. 

In  the  clash  she  came  in  contact  with  a  staff  officer  of  General 
Frazer’s. 

“  What!”  he  exclaimed;  “you  here— a  rebel!” 

‘  Yes;  I  am  a  patriot — down  with  King  George!”  and  their  swords 
flushed  above  their  heads. 

The  Briton  was  so  enraged  at  the  discovery  he  had  made  that  he 
sought  to  run  her  through  with  his  sword,  but  to  his  surprise  ’she  par¬ 
ried  the  blow  and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  that  so  quicklj 
that  he  scarcely  knew  how  it  was  done.  ! 

But  he  guarded  himself  more  carefully,  and  a  regular  duel  succeeded 
his  first  attack. 


for! 
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Clang-clash  went  their  sabers,  and  the  ringing  steel  gave 
tokens  of  the  terrible  earnestness  of  the  two  combatants. 

.  J  i?n?lru5sl: ‘S"  men  °}1  ®ither  side  Sazed  UP  at  the  contest  betwe 
the  stalwart  officer  and  the  mere  youth,  when  to  their  infinite  *1 

prise,  the  officer  was  unarmed,  his  weapon  flying  high  over  hisses 
He  instantly  ran  his  hand  into  his  holster  to  draw  a  pistol  but  L 
quickly  gave  him  a  cut  across  the  fingers  that  disabled  him  1 
“  Do  you  surrender?”  she  cried,  hohiin"  the  saber  at  l  i*  hrea«t 
■■Nor  and  throwing  np  his  wounded  handl.eknockoduuthenoi 
ot  the  sword,  leaned  forward  almost  to  his  horee’s  maZ  nlaon 
spurs  to  his  sides  and  dashed  away.  r"e  S  mane>  Clapp 

Reckless  of  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  she  dashed  after  him  in  li 
purs  nit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  herself  contending  simile  hand 

“wu'hZTr  n,0n'  Wh0  ni(u*e  a  circle  ofZZZbWrt 

“My  GodI”  cried  Morton,  “lie’ll  be  cut  to  pieces!” 
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But  not  so. 

His  teaching  in  the  use  of  the  sword  was  now  destined  to  make  him 
famous  in  the  patriot  army. 

Lou  s  courage  arose  with  the  terrible  danger  that  threatened  her, 
and  she  lost  none  of  her  usual  good  judgment  in  the  excitement. 

Her  sword  circled  around  her  head  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity 
that  every  blow  aimed  at  her  only  gave  forth  the  ringing  sound  of 
si  eel  against  steel,  with  now  and  then  a  spurt  of  a  blow  as  she  struck 
a  foe. 

“Down  with  the  young  viper!”  yelled  another  officer,  who  now 
recognized  her  and  joined  in  the  unequal  fight. 

“  Down  with  King  George!”  she  cried,  in  a  shrill  voice. 

A  wild  cheer  burst  from  the  struggling  patriots,  and  the  next  mo- 
meut  the  impetuous  Arnold  dashed  up  to  her  side,  followed  by  Morton 
and  others,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back. 

“You  are  a  brave  boy — a  hero!”  cried  Arnold,  grasping  her  hand. 
“  If  I  had  a  thousand  such  men  as  you,  I  would  sweep  yonder  host 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  an  hour — forward,  men!”  and  dashing  in¬ 
to  the  thickest  of  the  fight  again,  the  wild,  reckless  Arnold  inflicted 
a  terrible  injury  to  the  invader. 

Lou  and  Morton  were  everywhere  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  and 
at  one  time  she  was  so  near  to  General  Frazer  as  to  see  and  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  him. 

The  brave  Briton  turned  pale  at  sight  of  her,  as  he  then  knew  that 
the  dispatch  had  gone  into  Gates’  instead  of  Sir  Henry’s  hands. 

The  battle  raged  until  night  came  on,  when  the  patriots  retired  from 
the  field  to  their  entrenchments,  leaving  their  enemies  in  possession, 
but  much  the  worse  used  up  of  the  two.  The  patriots  lost  319  and  the 
British  over  500  men. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
burgoyne’s  surrender. 


Little  Lou’s  exploits  on  that  day  of  the  first  great  battle  between 
Gates  and  Burgoyne,  became  the  universal  theme  throughout  the 
army. 

Gates  hated  Arnold  for  the  terrible  work  he  did,  as  the  soldiers 
called  him  the  hero  of  the  day. 

He  deposed  him  from  the  command  of  his  division,  and  ordered  him 
to  remain  at  his  headquarters,  and  failed  even  to  make  any  mention 
of  his  services  in  his  report  of  the  battle. 

But  he  and  Little  Lou  were  the  idols  of  the  patriot  army  for  days  to 
come. 

He  sought  her  out  and  again  praised  her  for  her  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  sword. 

“  Who  taught  you  how  to  wield  the  sword?”  he  asked. 

“  My  friend,  Mr.  Morton  here,”  and  she  introduced  the  two  men. 

“  Captain  Morton,”  said  Arnold,  “  half  the  officers  in  the  army  de¬ 
sire  to  know  you  and  take  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  sword.” 

“  I  have  never  been  taught  myself,  general,”  replied  Morton;  “  what 
I  know  I  picked  up  and  practiced  with  others.” 

“I  never  saw  such  swordmanship  in  my  life,  and  I  dare  say  the 
British  officers  were  as  much  astonished  as  I  was.” 

A  dozen  officers  called  on  her  during  the  day,  but  General  Gates 
ignored  her  when  he  passed  her  on  horseback  that  afternoon. 

“Go  ahead,”  she  muttered,  looking  after  him  and  his  brilliant  staff 
as  they  rode  by;  “pride  cometh  before  a  fall,  I’ve  often  read  in  my 
Bible.” 

The  British  army  lay  for  more  t  han  two  weeks  in  sight  of  the  patriot 
lines  without  renewing  the  battle. 

Messenger  after  messenger  were  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New 
York,  but  they  were  captured  by  tbo  patriots,  who  swarmed  in  the 
road  in  every  direction. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  only  hope  for  Burgoyne  was  to  cut  his 
way  through  Gates’  army,  and  push  on  down  the  river. 

That  would  be  a  desperate  measure,  but  then  they  were  in  desper¬ 
ate  circumstances. 

Morton  and  Lou  were  often  out  on  the  line  skirmishing  with  the 
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At  one  time  she  challenged  a  British  sergeant  to  a  trial  of  skill  with 
the  sword. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  they  met  on  horseback  in  a  small 
clearing  between  the  two  picket  lines. 

In  ten  minntes  she  had  disabled  him  from  any  further  military  ser¬ 
vice  by  catting  his  arm  almost  off'  at  the  shoulder. 

“  You  may  go  back  to  the  hospital  now,”  she  said,  “and  send  me 
some  more  meat  to  carve.” 

He  did  go  back  and  had- to  have  his  arm  amputated  for  Ins  temerity. 

At  last,  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  whole  British  army  drew  up  in 


line  of  battle.  .  , 

The  patriots  were  ready  and  eager  for  the  fray,  and  after  some  not 

skirmishing,  charged  npon  the  British  front. 

The  enemy  were  at  first  driven  back  some  distance,  but  they  rallied 

and  forcer!  back  the  patriots.  .  _  . 

The  discipline  was  grand,  beautiful,  and  many  patriot  officers  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  the  effect  of  It.  .  .  .  ^ 

But  the  terrible  valor  of  men  fighting  for  liberty  was  not  to  be  so 

h'lHu  v  overcome* 

They  rallied  and  drove  back  the  redcoats  with  terrible  slaughter. 


General  Frazer  fell  upon  the  American  flank,  and  poured  a  galling 
fire  into  their  ranks. 

The  brave  Morgan  charged  upou  them,  and  a  bloody  hand  to  hand 
fight  ensued. 

A  wild  cheer  burst  from  the  patriots  as  Arnold,  who  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  his  command  by  Gates,  unable  longer  to  be  a  silent  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  scene,  dashed  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 

They  knew  how  lie  had  fought  two  weeks  before,  and  needed  his 
reckless  example  to  impel  them  on  to  more  desperate  deeds. 

Lou,  swept  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  dashed  after 
Arnold  and  fought  like  an  untamed  tiger  by  his  side. 

“Take  that  youth  prisoner,”  cried  General  Fruzer,  pointing  his 
sword  towards  her,  “and  bring  him  to  me!” 

Half  a  dozen  soldiers  sprang  forward  to  do  his  bidding. 

But  it  was  not  sucli  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

Two  went  down  before  her  lightning  strokes  in  as  many  seconds, 
and  others  came  to  her  aid.  . 

But  later  in  the  fight  she  came  within  ear-shot  of  the  brave  British 
general,  and  waved  her  saber  at  him. 

He  was  everywhere  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  as  Lou  was 
looking  at  him  she  saw  him  reel  in  the  saddle,  and  knew  that  he  was 
hit. 

A  few  moments  later  he  fell  from  the  saddle  into  the  arms  of  one 
of  his  aides. 

“A  brave  man  is  gone,”  she  said,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
British  began  to  retreat. 

The  fall  of  Frazer  decided  the  battle  against  Burgoyne. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  men.  Night  alone  put  an  end  to  the 
contest. 

During  the  night  he  tried  to  retreat  by  way  of  Fort  Edward,  but 
the  brave  Lincoln  was  in  his  path  with  two  thousand  patriots. 

He  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides — the  folds  of  the  great  serpent 
were  tightening  around  him — and  escape  seemed  impossible. 

The  next  day  Lou  heard  from  a  prisoner  that  the  brave  Frazer 
was  dying  of  a  mortal  wound. 

Gates  sent  for  her  and  wanted  her  to  go  into  Burgoyne’s  camp 
again. 

“  I  was  recognized  by  several  British  officers  in  the  two  battles, 
general,”  she  said,  “  hence  it  would  be  death  to  me  to  venture 
there.” 

“  Yon  will  not  go,  then?” 

“No,  sir  ” 

Gates  waved  her  away  contemptuously,  and  turned  to  converse 
with  one  of  his  staff. 

Lou  turned  on  her  heel  without  saluting  him,  and  walked  out  of 
his  quarters. 

“I  never  did  like  him,”  she  muttered,  “and  like  him  less  every 
day.” 

Affairs  getting  desperate  with  Burgoyne,  he  called  a  council  of  war 
and  decided  to  surrender. 

The  news  of  this  determination  made  the  patriots  wild  with  joy. 

They  fell  on  each  other’s  necks  and  hugged  each  other  in  the  de- 
lirum  of  joy. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1777,  Burgoyne  laid  down  bis  arms  and 
surrendered  to  Gates. 

Lou  was  there,  a  witness  of  the  glorious  sight. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over  a  British  officer  caught  her  by  the 
arm,  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 

“  I  have  a  message  for  yon  from  General  Frazer— now  dead!” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

The  communication  of  the  British  officer  startled  Lou,  and  she 
paled,  for  the  dead  general  was  a  man  whom  she  greatly  feared  as 
well  as  respected,  albeit  he  was  an  enemy  to  her  country. 

“  What  is  the  message?”  she'asked,  in  a  whispered  tone. 

“  Come  aside  with  me  and  I  will  tell  you,  though  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  its  full  meaning  myself,”  said  the  officer,  leading  off  from 
the  group  of  officers  that  stood  around  tiie  two  commanders. 

“  Perhaps  I  may  understand  it  when  I  hear  it,”  she  replied,  walk¬ 
ing  leisurely  by  his  side.  “  But  before  you  speak  of  it  let  me  say  that 
I  deeply  regret  the  good,  brave  General  Frazer’s  death.  I  would  rather 
have  heard  the  death  of  any  other  man  in  the  British  army  than  his. 
Though  I  am  a  patriot,  and  he  was  loyal  to  his  king  in  every  thought 
and  deed,  yet  we  were  friends.  But  he - ” 

“  But  he  did  not  suspect  you  of  being  a  rebel  and  a  spy,”  interrupted 
the  officer,  quickly. 

“  No,  he  believed  me  a  true  and  tried  loyalist,  as  did  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  General  Burgoyne.” 

“  Then  I  can  partially  understand  the  meaning  of  his  message  to 
you,”  and  the  face  of  the  Briton  cleared  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted 
from  his  mind.  “  Just  before  the  general  died,”  continued  the  officer, 
“  he  sent  everyone  out  of  the  room  but  myself.  We  were  bosom 
friends  during  many  years.  ‘Colonel,’  he  said,  ‘I  have  a  message  to 
leave  with  you  for  a  young  person  in  the  rebel  army.  You  remember 
the  young  person’ — he  always  said  ‘young  person’  when  alluding  to 
von  in  that  conversation — 4  to  whom  Burgoyne  intrusted  dispatches  to 
Sir  Henry?’  I  replied  that  I  did.  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  that  young  person 
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was  a  rebel  spy,  and  those  dispatches,  of  course,  went  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.’  I  asked,  in  astonishment,  if  such  really  was  the  case, 
and  he  said  that  tie  had  seeu  you  in  the  thickest  of  the  light  and  tried 
to  have  you  captured,  but  that  it  failed.  *  Now,’  said  he,  *  I  will  soon 
be  in  my  grave,  but  my  name  will  live  after  me.  You  may  meet  that 
young  person  agaiu,  and  when  you  do,  say  to  him  for  me  that  his 
secret  dies  with  me.  He  will  understand  that.  But  tell  him  that  it  is 
my  dying  request  that  lie  exonerate  me  from  all  suspicion  of  any 
knowledge  of  his  being  a  rebel,  as  I  was  as  much  deceived  as  were 
General  Burgoyne  and  Sir  Henry!’” 

“  In  that  he  spoke  truly,”  said  Lou.  “  He  fully  believed  me  to  be 
all  I  claimed.” 

“  But  the  secret  he  mentioned,”  said  the  officer.  “  What  was  it?” 

“  That  is  a  secret  still,  as  he  says  it  should  die  with  him.  No  other 
man  knew  it.  But  it  was  purely  a  personal  one — not  political.” 

“  Pardon  the  question  then,”  said  the  British  colonel. 

“  Certainly,  sir — of  course,”  and  both  iuvoluntarily  started  to  re¬ 
turn. 

Then,  as  if  the  thought  was  uppermost  in  her  mind,  she  asked: 

“  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  more  fighting?” 

“  Where?” 

“  Anywhere,”  she  replied.  “  Won’t  this  surrender  end  this  war?” 

“  No!”  very  emphatically.  “  This  war  will  never  end  till  the  rebels 
surrender,  or  are  all  killed  off.  The  king  will  never  yield!” 

“  Why  do  you  think  so?” 

“  Because  the  war  is  unjust — a  wicked  rebellion  against  lawful  au¬ 
thority,  to  which  the  king  will  never  yield!” 

“  Well,  you  may  rest  assured  that  Washington  and  the  patriots  will 
never  yield.  Freemen  with  arms  in  their  hands  can  never  be  con¬ 
quered.” 

*  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  group  of  officers  that  surrounded 
Gates  and  Burgoyne. 

As  she  stood  near  the  party,  several  of  the  British  officers  saw  and 
recognized  her  with  undisguised  astonishment. 

One  of  them  motioned  to  her  to  follow  him. 

She  did  so,  wondering  what  he  could  mean  by  his  mysterious  con¬ 
duct. 

“  You  should  leave  here  at  once,”  whispered  the  officer,  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  others,  “  as  you  can  do  no  more  good 
here,  and  you  only  endanger  your  life  by  remaining.  Besides,  some  of 
our  men,  who  have  seen  you  in  our  lines,  might  say  something  that 
would  be  fatal  to  you.” 

Lou  looked  up  at  the  officer  and  smiled. 

“  I  am  in  no  danger  whatever,”  she  said. 

“  You  are  too  confident,”  said  the  officer,  quickly.  “  Every  minute 
you  slay  here  endangers  your  life.  Where  is  Sir  Henry  Clinton?” 

“  In  New  York,”  she  replied. 

“  Why  didn’t  he  come  to  our  assistance?  What  did  he  say  when  you 
gave  him  that  dispatch?” 

“  I  didn’t  give  him  the  dispatch,”  was  the  cool  reply. 

“  Who  did  you  give  it  to — one  of  his  staff?” 

“No;  I  gave  it  to  General  Gates.” 

The  officer  started  as  if  stung,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  her  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

She  returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  and  smiled. 

“  Great  God!”  groaned  the  dumfonnded  Briton,  as  the  light  of  the 
situation  beamed  upon  him.  “  I  see  it  all  now!  The  finest  army 
Britan  ever  sent  into  the  field,  hoodwinked  and  bamboozled  by  a  boy!” 

“  That’s  just  about  the  size  of  it,  colonel/’  and  Lou  could  not  re¬ 
press  a  smile  as  he  spoke. 

“  And  did  you  play  the  game  on  Sir  Henry,  too?” 

“  I  did.” 

The  officer  gazed  at  her  smiling  face,  and  sail: 

“  It  was  well  done,  and  never  again  will  I  believe  in  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  discipline  over  cunning  and  deceit.  Your  Washington  will  do 
your  people  a  service  by  resigning  his  command  to  you.” 

“  You  speak  without  thinking,  sir,”  said  Lou.  “‘Peppery  Sam  and 
Laughing  Luke  have  played  your  best  generals  on  the  same  thing.” 

“  Then  our  best  generals  are  no  matches  for  Yankee  cunning.  Does 
General  Burgoyne  know  of  this?” 

“  I  don’t  know." 

“  Don’t  let  him  know  it,  for  his  misfortune  is  as  much  as  he  can 
now  bear.  But  for  you  he  would  have  been  the  victor  iustead  of  the 
vanquished.” 

Lou’s  heart  beat  wildly,  for  such  she  had  never  dreamed  as  being 
In  the  great  event  which  had  just  passed  into  history.  e 

“  I  would  not  willingly  add  one  pang  to  what  he  now  suffers,”  she 
said.  “  I  only  strove  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  am  satisfied 
if  I  have  done  any  good.” 

“  You  have  done  ihe  cause  of  the  king  more  harm  than  all  the  rebel 
spies  in  America.  It  will  go  hard  with  you  if  once  you  are  caught 
within  the  king’s  lines,”  and  the  bitterness  of  the  officer’s  feelings  was 
shown  by  his  tone.  & 

He  turned  and  walked  away  without  any  leave  taking,  and  joined  a 
party  of  brother  officers  in  misfortune,  while  Lou  went  in  search  of 
Captain  Morton,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  Tor  her  wonderful  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  saber. 

But  Captain  Morton  was  not  so  readily  found  as  on  former  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  entire  patriot  army  was  holding  a  jubilee  over  the  grand  victorv 
they  had  gained.  °  y 

It  was  the  greatest  and  most  important  victory  of  the  war  so  far 
and  they  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  glad.  1  ’ 


It  was  only  after  several  hours’  of  patient  search  that  she  found  the 
brave  captain. 

“  Oh,  captain!”  she  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  gallant  young  officer, 
“  I  have  been  looking  ever  so  long  for  you!” 

“  This  is  a  glorious  day  for  America,  isn’t  it?”  cried  the  young  pa¬ 
triot,  grasping  her  hand  and  shaking  it  cordially. 

“  Yes,  and  we  did  our  share  in  bringing  it  about,”  she  replied. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  he  laughed,  “and  our  children  will  brag  about  it  some 
day.” 

“  Our  children!”  exclaimed  Lou,  paling.  “  Have  you  any  children?” 

“  No — not  yet,”  replied  the  young  captain,  “  but  after  the  war  we 
will  both  have  wives  and  children,  you  know,  to  whom  we  will  tell  the 
story  of  this  glorious  day.” 

“  Never,”  said  Lou,  shaking  her  head;  “I  will  never  have  a  wife, 
captain.” 

“  You  won’t?” 

“  No.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  Because  I  would  not  marry  the  best  woman  that  was  ever  born.” 

Morton  eyed  her  keenly. 

“  Do  you  mean  it?”  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  do.” 

“  Then  you  can  live  with  me  and  my  wife,”  said  Morton,  “  as  long 
as  you  livo.” 

“  Provided  she  will  be  willing.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  manage  her.” 

“  I  suppose  you  have  got  one  picked  out?”  said  Lou. 

“  No.  I  don’t  think  I  even  know  the  future  Mrs.  Morton.” 

Lou  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  and  was  about  to  mane  a  remark, 
when  a  courier  dashed  up  with  an  order  for  Captain  Morton  to  report 
at  General  Gates’  headquarters  at  once. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  DUEL  IN  CAMP. 


“  I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Lou,  as  the  gallant  young  patriot  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  obey  the  order  immediately. 

“  Thanks,”  said  Morton.  “  Come  along.” 

Locking  arms,  they  wended  their  way  towards  the  headouarters  of 
the  victorious  Gates,  which  they  rea'ched  and  entered  through  a  crowd 
of  officers. 

“  There  goes  the  finest  swordsman  in  your  army,”  said  a  British 
officer  pointing  to  Lou,  as  she  and  Morton  entered  the  front  door  of 
the  house  in  which  General  Gates  had  established  his  headquarters. 

“  Who  do  you  mean!”  asked  the  patroit  officer,  to  whom  the  remark 
had  been  made. 

“  That  youth  there  with  that  young  captain. 

Just  then  Lou  took  a  sudden  notion  not  to  go  into  the  presence  of 
General  Gates. 

She  whispered  to  Morton: 

“  I  will  wait  outside  for  you,”  and  turning  on  her  heels  walked  back 
out  doors  into  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  patriot  officer;  “  that  youth  knows 
nothing  about  the  use  of  the  sword— he  is  not  even  a  soldier— does 
not  belong  to  the  army.” 

It  was  the  major  whom  General  Schuyler  had  rebuked  once  for  in¬ 
terfering  with  her,  and  who  had  caused  her  arrest  for  insulting  him. 

“He  may  cot  belong  to  your  army,”  said  the  British  officer,  in 
some  surprise  at  what  he  had  heard,  “  but  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  on 
the  fith,  doing  wonderful  execution  with  his  sword.” 

\ ou  must  be  mistaken,  sir,”  said  the  major  again. 

“  I  cannot  be,  for  I  was  one  of  half'a  score  who  sought  to  take  him 
alive,  by  General  Frazer  s  orders— ah,  he  knows  me.  How  do  vou  do, 
sii.  I  am  glad  to  take  your  hand,  for  we  have  met  before  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,”  and  the  gallant  Briton,  seeing  that  lie  was  rec¬ 
ognized,  advanced  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 

“  Thanks,”  she  replied,  “  we  have  met  before,  and  I  can  trulv  sav  I 

hope  that  we  may  never  meet  that  way  again.”  *  ^  ' 

“  Were  I  such  a  master  of  the  sword  as  you  are  ”  said  thp  Rritrm 
™°ul(i  raU>er  meet  my  foes  as  you  did  than  otherwise.” 

That  may  be  because  you  are  fond  of  war,  which  I  am  not  ” 

The  major  turned  to  leave,  when  the  British  officer  called  ?o  him: 
Major — here — come  here  a  moment*” 

The  major  turned  and  faced  them. 

“  I,kn1erw,1  was  not  mistaken  in  this  young  man,  and _ ” 

ing  fi**  1  k“°W  tbat  1  am  not  eitber."  said  tl.e  major,  sully,  Interrupt- 

“Neither  am  I  mistaken  in  you.  major,”  said  Lou  saueilv 

across  Uie'fac^quUe’sharpl'v,*1'8  ’'S'11  "a“d'  Witb  *“01.  he  smote  be. 

“  You  can’t  be  mistaken  in  that,  I’m  sure*”  he  hi<5a«d 
bant!  “3  “  °f  liShlDins  Lou’8  USbl  8ab«  leaped’  Iron,  its  scab- 

wereDtrurneTupmf"mr.>0U'S<  lf!  8be  crle<1-  as  »  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
8ucb  1,9  y°u”'  sneered  the  major. 

face,  :h?.«  ’Pat  m  iD  *, 

both  armies.  8t  from  lbe  witnesses— officers  of 
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“  \\  retch!  screamed  the  major,  drawing  his  sword,  “you  shall  die 
for  that !” 

The  officers  stepped  back  and  the  duel  commenced. 

The  major  was  a  skillful  swordsman  at  best,  but  his  intense  passion 
of  the  moment  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  wonderful  prodigy 
Lou  had  become  in  the  use  of  that  weapon. 

In  less  than  a  half  minute  she  had  disarmed  him,  sending  his  sword 
flying  full  twenty  feet  away,  by  a  skillful  lock  thrust. 

The  major  was  thus  at  her  mercy. 

“  You  are  excited,  major,”  she  said,  coolly.  “  Take  your  sword 
agaiu,  and  let  me  give  you  a  few  lessons  in  the  use  of  ic.” 

Someone  handed  the  major  his  sword. 

“  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  it  again,”  she  said. 

**  Shame,  shame!”  cried  several  officers,  as  the  major  proceeded  to 
cross  swords  with  her  again. 

But  he  was  in  too  much  of  a  rage  to  give  heed  to  the  question  of 
honor  under  such  circumstances. 

Twice  she  beat  down  his  guard  and  rested  the  point  of  her  sword 
against  his  breast,  disdaining  to  draw  his  blood,  yet  he  fought  wildly, 
furiously,  until  officers  rushed  forward  and  parted  them. 

“  Away,  away!”  screamed  the  frenzied  major;  “  let  me  kill  the  young 
whelp!” 

“  The  young  whelp  has  spared  your  life  three  times,”  said  an  old 
officer,  angrily,  “for  which  you  have  made  no  acknowledgment.” 

**  Arrest  that  man!”  exclaimed  a  staff  officer,  pointing  to  Lou. 

“  What  for?”  she  asked. 

“  For  striking  an  officer.” 

“  But  I  don’t  belong  to  the  army,  and  he  struck  me  first.” 

“  Arrest  him!” 

She  made  no  resistance,  but  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
guard. 

A  few  minutes  after  she  had  been  carried  away  by  the  guard,  Cap¬ 
tain  Morton  came  out  of  the  house  in  a  great  hurry,  looking  around 
for  her. 

“  Your  comrade  has  been  arrested  and  taken  away  by  the  guard,” 
said  an  officer,  approaching  him. 

“  Arrested?” 

“  Ye3,  for  striking  an  officer.” 

Just  then  his  eye  caught  the  major,  whom  a  number  of  officers  were 
trying  to  soothe, "and  he  well  knew  that  the  spirited  Lou  had  resented 
some  insult  from  the  major. 

He  went  straight  to  the  guard-house  and  found  Lou  under  guard. 

She  explained  the  trouble  in  a  few  words. 

“I  have  been  ordered  co  take  my  command,”  said  Morton,  “and 
take  dispatches  to  the  commander-in-chief  down  in  New  Jersey.” 

“  When  do  you  go?”  she  asked. 

“  Immediately.” 

“  Oh,  can’t  I  get  out  of  this  and  go  with  you?” 

“  I  will  go  and  see  General  Morgan  about  it,”  said  Morton.  “  He 
has  great  influence  with  General  Gates,  and  may  be  able  to  get  you 
out  at  once.” 

“  Go  quickly,  then.” 

The  young  captain  hastened  to  find  the  rugged  old  patriot,  whose 
terrible  fighting  had  made  such  havoc  with  the  enemy. 

He  found  him,  and  explained  the  situation  to  him. 

The  general  had  been  a  witness  of  Lou’s  terrible  tight  in  the  second 
battle,  and  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  General  Gates  to  request  her 
discharge  from  arrest,  seeing  that  she  was  not  a  soldier  regularly  mus¬ 
tered  into  the  service. 

General  Gates  was  so  elated  with  the  great  vjctory  he  had  gained, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on  small  matters. 

“  Do  just  as  you  please  about  it,”  he  said  to  the  brave  Morgan, 
“  and  it  will  meet  my  approbation.” 

Morgan  sat  down  and  wrote  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  Lou,  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  an  orderly,  saying: 

“  Attend  to  it  at  once.” 

Just  as  Captain  Morton  was  about  to  give  the  command  to  move, 
Lou  rode  up  to  his  side,  mounted  on  a  splendid  charger  General  Mor¬ 
gan  had  sent  her. 

“  Just  in  time,  old  fellow,”  said  Morton,  grasping  her  hand.  “  I 
knew  General  Morgan  could  get  you  out  if  anybody  could.” 

“  He  is  kind,  for  he  made  me  a  present  of  this  horse.” 

“  And  a  gift  worthy  of  both  of  you — a  splendid  animal,”  said  Mor¬ 
ton,  admiring  the  spirited  charger. 

“  I  am  glad  to  have  a  good  horse  under  me,”  she  remarked,  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction.  “  But  when  do  you  start?” 

“  We  are  off  now.” 

“I  have  no  rations  with  me.” 

“  What  difference  does  that  make?  We  can  all  starve  to  death. 
Forward,  march!” 

The  command  moved,  with  the  gallant  young  captain  and  his  com¬ 
rade  in  the  lead. 

All  the  soldiers  in  Captain  Morton’s  command  knew  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  young  spy,  and  therefore,  were  friendly  disposed  towards 
her. 

“  I  am  glad  to  get  away  from  that  command,”  said  Lou,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  passed  the  picket  line  of  the  palrio  army.  “  General  Gates 
and  General  Schuyler  are  two  different  men  altogether.” 

“You  never  did  like  General  Gates,”  said  Morton,  smiling. 

“No,  nor  can  I  ever  like  him.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  have  a  chance  to  see  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  I 
arn  sure  you  will  like,”  and  the  two  friends  thus  rode  in  advance  of 
the  column,  spending  the  time  in  pleasant  conversation  till  the  shades 
of  night  enveloped  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  “  SKINNERS.” 

We  must  push  on  till  midnight,”  said  Morton,  as  the  stars  came  out 
in  the  evening  sky,  “as  General  Washington  would  never  forgive 
tardiness  under  such  circumstances.” 

“  Why  didn’t  General  Gates  send  couriers  with  dispatches  instead 
or  such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  this?”  Lou  asked. 

“Ah,  he  likes  to  make  a  big  show,  and  thought  this  would  at¬ 
tract  attention,  I  suppose,”  and  the  two  friends  laughed  as  they  rode 
on  side  by  side. 

At  midnight  they  halted  near  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  allow 
their  much  jaded  animals  a  much  needed  rest,  and  to  snatch  a  few 
hours’  sleep  themselves. 

“  What  light  is  that  over  there?”  Lou  asked,  pointing  down  the 
river  to  where  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  could  be  seen  gilding  the  tree- 
tops. 

Morton  gazed  silently  at  the  spot  indicated,  and  shaking  his  head, 
remarked: 

“There  is  no  light  there,  I  guess.” 

“  You  are'mistaken,”  said  Lou;  “  that  faint  glow  of  red  on  the  tree- 
tops  comes  from  the  embers  of  a  camp-fire.” 

“Oh,  that  can’t  be,”  said  he,  equally  as  positive. 

Lou  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  been  a  soldier  for  two  years  and  not 
learned  such  a  simple  thing  as  this?” 

Morton,  in  turn,  seemed  surprised  at  her  language. 

Just  then  an  old  woodsman  attached  to  the  command  came  up,  and 
saluting  his  captain,  said: 

“  There’s  a  camp-fire  about  a  mile  below  us,  captain,”  pointing  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  Lou. 

“  Yes,”  said  Morton,  coolly.  “  I  am  looking  at  it.” 

Lou  smiled  at  his  coolness  and  self-possession. 

“  Do  you  really  think  it  is  a  camp-fire,  captain?”  she  asked. 

“  Certainly,  and  I  am  going  to  find  out  who  they  are  before  I 
strike  a  light  here,”  and  calling  his  second  in  command  to  his  side 
he  ordered  that  no  fire  be  lighted  until  further  notice. 

“Let  me  go  with  you,”  whispered  Lou,  on  seeing  him  making 
preparations  to  leave  his  command. 

“Of  course — come  along.” 

They  relinquished  their  horses  to  the  care  of  the  old  woodsman  and 
slipped  away  from  the  command  unperceived. 

The  surface  of  the  country  thereabouts  was  very  broken  and  rugged, 
rendering  their  progress  very  slow. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  ere  they  came  in  sight  of  the  camp-fire,  which 
was  near  the  baDks  of  the  river. 

Arouud  it  sat  near  two  score  of  men  in  no  particular  uniform,  but 
all  armed  to  the  teeth. 

A  large  bowlder  afforded  Morton  and  Lou  a  convenient  shelter  for 
observation,  and  they  stood  near  enough  to  allow  them  to  catch  the 
thread  of  conversation. 

“  Who  are  they?”  Lou  asked,  in  a  whisper,  as  Morton  peered  around 
from  behind  the  bowlder  and  listened  full  ten  minutes  to  the  rambling 
talk  of  those  near  the  fire. 

“  Skinners!”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

,  “Oh!”  and  Lou  comprehended  the  situation  in  a  moment. 

The  “Skinners  ”  were  a  class  of  plunderers  who  belonged  to  neither 
army,  but  shouted  for  King  George  or  George  Washington  as  occasion 
required. 

If  they  came  in  contact  with  a  party  of  British  stronger  than  them¬ 
selves  they  declared  themselves  loyal  to  the  core. 

But  if  they  met  any  of  the  patriot  army  they  were  true  patriots, 
ready  to  die  for  the  Continental  Congress  and  che  liberties  of  America. 

Yet  they  plundered  the  defenseless  patriots  and  loyalists  alike, 

“  skinning  ”  them  of  everything  valuable  they  could  find. 

They  were  simply  robbers  and  murderers  whom  the  war  afforded  un¬ 
limited  license  to  plunder,  burn  and  kill. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  party  whom  Morton  and  Lou  looked 
upon  from  behind  the  bowlder  of  rock  on  that  eventful  night. 

Morton  motioned  his  companion  to  follow  him,  and  moved  away 
from  the  spot. 

Lou  followed,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  out  of  hearing  of 
those  around  the  camp  tire. 

“  They  have  captured  Peppery  Sam,  the  Yankee  spy,”  said  Morton 
to  Lou,  and  are  on  their  way  to  New  York  with  him  to  get  the  reward 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  offered  for  him  dead  or  alive.” 

“  The  wretches!”  exclaimed  Lou,  “  they  ought  to  be  hung — every 
man  of  ’em!” 

“  We’ll  give  Sam  a  chance  to  get  even  with  them,”  said  Morton, 
wending  his  way  towards  his  own  command. 

“  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  for  I  owe  Peppery  Sam  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  can,  in  a  measure,  repay.” 

“  Why,  I  didn’t  know  that  you  knew  him.” 

“  I  got  acquainted  with  him  in  a  dark  woods  one  night,  near  the 
British  lines.  I  was  lost  and  he  showed  me  the  way  to  the  road.  How 
long  have  you  known  him?” 

“  I’ve  known  him  ever  since  he  entered  the  army,”  replied  Morton. 
“  He  is  one  of  my  best  friends.” 

On  reaching  his  command,  Morton  called  his  men  around  him. 

“  Men,” he  said,  “  there  is  a  band  of  *  Skinners’  encamped  about  a 
mile  below  here.  You  know  something  about  them.  They  have  Pep¬ 
pery  Sam  prisoner,  taking  him  dowu  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  get  the 
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reward  for  him.  Now  I  want  volunteers  to  go  with  me  and  give  them 
a  lesson  they  will  not  soon  forget.  Who  will  go  with  me?’’ 

Every  man  responded. 

“  IP 

“  Good!”  he  said,  “  I  knew  you  would  all  say  that;  ten  must  re¬ 
main  to  guard  the  horses.” 

“  Detail  your  guard,”  said  the  second  in  command.  “  We  are  ready 
to  obey  any  order,  captain.” 

The  guard  was  detailed,  and  the  rest  silently  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  “  skinners”  camp. 

Like  aserpent  they  formedj|a  semi-circle,  each  end  of  which  rested  on 
the  rfver  above  and  below  the  unsuspecting  “  skinners.” 

The  line  being  established  so  that  none  could  escape,  Morton  and 
Lou  boldly  advanced  toward  the  camp  Are,  intending  to  play  a  trick 
on  the  enemy. 

Their  sudden  appearance  caused  them  to  spring  to  their  feet  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Halloo!”  cried  Morton,  as  he  and  Lou  advanced. 

“  Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  leader  of  the  “  skinners.” 

“  I’m  an  officer  in  the  American  army,”  replied  Morton,  “  on  my 
way  below.  Mv  horse  and  that  of  my  companion,  were  stolen  very 
mysteriously  while  we  were  at  lunch  to-night.  Seeing  that  you  do 
not  wear  the  British  uniform,  I  take  you  to  be  friends,  and - ” 

“  Friends  be  blowed!”  said  Peppery  Sam,  who  was  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  tied  to  a  sapling.  “  They  are  sneaking,  blasted  *  skinners!’  ” 

“Peppery  Sam,  by  all  that’s  holy!”  exclaimed  Morton,  pretending 
to  be  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  the  well-known  spy  there.  “  What 
does  this  mean?” 

“  It  means  that  you  are  a  prisoner,”  said  the  leader  of  the  ‘skin¬ 
ners,*  leveling  a  pistol  at  Morton’s  head.  “  Do  you  surrender?” 

“  Surrender  to  whom?” 

“  To  me!” 

“  Who  the  devil  are  you?”  demanded  Morton,  gazing  the  villain 
steadily  in  the  face. 

“  I  am  a  true  king’s  man,”  replied  the  “  skinner.” 

“  Then  .you  must  surrender  to  me,”  said  Morton,  coolly.  “  You 
are  my  prisoner!” 

“  Ha-ha-ha!”  laughed  the  leader  of  the  villains,  “  you  can’t  come 
any  of  your  bluff  games  over  me.  Surrender,  or  you  are  a  dead  man,” 
and  he  raised  his  pistol  on  a  level  with  Morton’s  breast. 

Crack!  went  Lou’s  pistol,  and  the  “skinner’s”  pistol  fell  to  the 
ground,  while  his  arm  hung  useless  by  his  side. 

She  had  broken  his  arm  with  a  pistol  ball. 

With  a  howl  of  pain  and  rage,  the  leader  danced  around  the  camp¬ 
fire  like  a  madman. 

“  Kill  the  young  cub!”  he  yelled;  “  cut  his  throat  and  throw  him 
into  the  river!” 

“  Leave  him  to  me!”  cried  a  voice  that  sounded  strangely  familiar 
to  Lou. 

She  looked  around  and  beheld  Simon  Slade,  the  Tarrvtown  Tory 
tavern  keeper,  advancing  upon  her. 

“  Simon  Slade!”  she  exclaimed,  drawing  her  sword  and  standing 
on  the  defensive. 

“  Yes,  yon  young  whelp!”  roared  Slade.  “  Your  time  has  come, 
and  I’ll  settle  with  you  in  full.” 

“  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?”  she  coolly  asked.  “  Stand  back,  or 
I’ll  run  you  through!” 

Slade  suddenly  seized  a  musket  and  aimed  a  blow  at  her  head— club 
fashion. 

She  dodged  it,  and  deftly  ran  him  through  the  arm  with  her  sword. 

“  Down  with  the  rebels!”  cried  the  leader,  seeing  that  Slade  was  at 
the  mercy  of  Lou. 

“  Charge,  patriots!”  cried  Morton,  in  stern  tones,  as  the  “  skinners  ” 
were  preparing  to  fire. 

In  an  instant  the  “skinners”  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
bristling  cordon  of  steel. 

“  Villains!”  cried  Morton,  “you  are  all  prisoners.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LOU  MEETS  THE  “SKINNERS”  AND  CAPTURRS  SIMON  SLADE,  THE  TORY. 

Simon  Slade  and  the  leader  of  the  “  skinners  ”  turned  ashen  pale 
when  they  beheld  that  bristling  array  of  glittering  steel  around  them. 

There  remained  but  one  chance  of  escape  open  to  them — the  river.” 

They  looked  wistfully  towards  the  only  opening  in  the  ranks  of  the 
patriots,  as  if  tempted  to  make  the  plunge  for  liberty. 

“  Why  the  blazes  don’t  some  of  you  cut  me  loose?”  cried  Peppery 
Sam. 

“  Oh,  I  forgot  about  you,  my  friend!”  cried  Lou,  rushing  forward  to 
where  he  lay  and  catting  his  bonds. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  a  dash  at  the  leader  of  the  “skin¬ 
ners,”  whom  he  seized  as  with  the  grip  of  a  giant. 

“  Throw  down  your  arms,  you  villains!”  cried  Morton,  “  or  I’ll  open 
fire  on  you  and  leave  not  one  alive!” 

Down  went  every  gun  on  the  ground. 

“  Now,  if  a  man  of  you  moves  without  orders,  you’ll  be  shot.  A 
‘skinner  ’  will  receive  but  little  mercy  at  my  hands.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  rascal,  Sam  Pepper?” 

“  I'm  going  to  pepper  his  hide  till  he  thinks  he*s  a  pepper-pod,”  re¬ 


plied  the  famous  Yankee  spy.  “  He  was  taking  me  down  to  New 
York  to  get  Sir  Henry’s  reward  for  me,  dead  or  alive.  Here,  stand 
up  and  fight  like  a  man.  You  were  brave  enough  when  your  crowd 
were  at  your  back — take  that!”  and  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  he  knocked 

him  down.  # 

“  Get  up  and  take  another,  you  ‘skinner’  devil!”  he  cried,  kicking 
him  with  his  foot. 

“  Captain,”  moaned  the  villain,  turning  toward  Captain  Morton, 
“  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  claim  protection  as  such.” 

“  Are  you  regularly  mustered  in  the  British  service?”  Captain  Mor¬ 
ton  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  said  the  leader,  thinking  the  lie  would  secure  him  the 
treatment  due  a  prisoner  of  war. 

“  You  are?”  exclaimed  Morton,  in  surprise. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied. 

“  Lord,  what  a  lie!”  said  Peppery  Sam. 

“  Then  you  are  a  doomed  man,”  said  Morton,  “  for  you  are  caught 
without  your  uniform  on,  which  fact  condemns  you  as  a  spy.” 

“  No— no— no!”  cried  the  terror-etricken  wretch.  “  I  don’t  belong 
to  either  army.” 

“  In  other  words  vou  are  simply  a  *  skinner.*” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That's  just  as  I  thought.  Now,  Sam,  you  can  hang  and  quarter 
him,  if  you  like.  No  one  shall  interfere  with  you.” 

“  Thanks,  captain.  I  will  tan  his  hide  for  him  till  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  name  of  Pepper  as  long  as  he  lives,”  and  with  that  the  Yan¬ 
kee  spy  proceeded  to  strip  the  shirt  from  the  “  skinner’s”  back. 

“  Simon  Slade,”  said  Lou,  turning  to  her  ancient  enemy,  “I  owe 
you  one  myself.  Take  off  your  coat  and  waistcoat.” 

“  I  won’t,”  replied  the  old  Tory,  in  a  very  determined  tone. 

He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  resolution. 

“  Oli,  you  won’t,  eh?  Well,  I’ll  have  it  taken  off  for  you.  Captain 
Morton,  will  you  please  order  some  of  your  men  to  take  off  his  coat 
and  tie  him  to  that  sapling,  there.” 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  and  the  order  was  given. 

The  old  Tory  attempted  to  defend  himself,  but  was  overpowered. 

He  was  tied  up  to  a  sapling,  and  Lou  took  a  long,  heavy  switch  a 
soldier  had  cut  for  her,  and  proceeded  to  lay  it  on  with  all  her  strength. 

The  rage  of  the  old  Tory  was  boundless. 

He  raved,  cursed  and  swore  till  the  air  was  sulphurous. 

The  idea  of  being  whipped  by  a  mere  boy  hurt  worse  than  did  the 
blows,  notwithstanding  they  drew  blood  at  every  whack. 

Peppery  Sam  gave  the  leader  such  a  horsewhipping  that  he  fainted 
under  the  blows. 

“Now,  men,”  cried  Morton  to  his  command,  “give  them  all  a 
dose  of  the  old  Mosaic  law — forty  lashes  on  the  bare  back  save  one.” 

The  patriots  seized  the  “skinners”  and  commenced  applying  the 
medicine. 

The  woods  resounded  with  howls,  curses  and  imprecations,  as  the 
patriots  laid  on  the  blows  thick  and  fast. 

The  whipping  over  with,  Captain  Morton  ordered  the  “skinners” 
into  line. 

“  I  am  now  going  to  muster  you  into  the  service  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  so  that  we  can  have  the  chance  of  shooting  you  for  deser¬ 
tion,  if  you  don’t  do  the  country  some  service.” 

A  look  of  blank  dismay  came  over  the  countenances  of  the  villains 
at  this  proposition. 

“  You  can’t  do  that  against  our  consent,”  cried  the  leader. 

“  Can’t  I?  Have  you  given  consent  to  anything  we  have  done  to¬ 
night?  If  you  don’t  take  the  oath,  I’ll  lay  a  hundred  lashes  on  your 
bare  backs.” 

A  groan  escaped  the  whole  party. 

“  This  is  a  high-handed  proceeding,  sir,”  said  Slade,  “  which  your 
Washington  would  not  sanction.” 

“  I  suppose  your  King  George  would  sanction  your  conduct,  Si¬ 
mon  Slade,”  said  Lou,  turning  on  the  old  Tory,  “  particularly  your 
attempts  to  murder  a  guest  of  your  tavern  in  Tarrytown?” 

Slade  made  no  reply,  hanging  his  head  in  shame. 

“  You  will  uot  be  mustered  into  service  at  any  rate,”  said  Lou, 

“  for  I  am  going  to  deliver  you  to  General  Washington,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  hand  you  over  to  a  court  martial  to  be  tried  about  a  little  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  he  has  already  heard.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  Slade  gasped,  turning  white  as  a  sheet. 

“  I  mean  that  Simon  Slade  will  hang  for  crimes  against  his  country, 
the  particulars  of  which  you  will  hear  in  good  time,”  she  replied, 
turning  away  to  join  Morton  who  was  about  to  swear  the  “  skinners  ” 
into  the  service  of  the  patriots. 

“  I  protest!”  exclaimed  the  leader.  “  I  won’t  take  the  oath.” 

“  Nor  I!”  added  a  dozen  at  once. 

“  Very  well,  gentlemen.  One  hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back  is 
the  alternative.  Those  who  prefer  the  stripes  to  the  oath  can  take 
two  steps  to  the  front.” 

Not  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  ranks. 

They  had  had  stripes  enough  that  night. 

“  You  will  take  the  oath,  then?”  asked  the  patriot  captaiu. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Hold  up  your  hands.” 

Every  hand  was  held  up,  and  the  oath  was  repeated  to  them. 

They  took  the  oath  regularly,  after  which  Morton  said: 

“  You  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  orders  of  your  superior  officers.  You  can  organize  into  a 
company,  elect  your  own  officers,  but  must  go  wherever  assigned, 
under  penalty  of  being  court-martialed  for  disobedience  of  orders.  I 
know  you  have  taken  the  oath  with  a  mental  reservation,  but  you 
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will  be  shot  as  deserters  when  caught  if  you  leave  the  service  with¬ 
out  permission.  Lieutenant,  take  the  names  of  these  men;  and  the 
one  siring  a  false  name  must  be  given  two  huudred  lashes  on  the 
spou” 

The  worst  euchred  set  of  men  ever  seen  in  America  were  those 
villainous  “  skinners,’*  when  Captain  Morton  got  through  with  them. 

Simon  Slade  was  left  out. 

“  Are  you  uot  going  to  muster  me  in,  captain?”  he  asked,  in  great 
trepidation. 

“  Oh,  no!”  answered  Lou,  not  waiting  for  Morton  to  reply.  “  You 
are  ray  prize.  I’m  going  to  muster  you  out,  Mr.  Slade,”  and  the 
patriots  joined  in  a  heaity  laugh  at  the  reply  and  the  disgust  that 
was  expressed  in  the  old  Tory’s  face. 


a 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


LOU  MEETS  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 


Captain  Morton  and  his  men  then  went  into  camp,  leaving  the 
“  skinners  ”  to  themselves  with  the  exception  of  Slade,  whom  Lou 
insisted  on  keeping  as  a  prisoner. 

Slade  was  not  a  “  skinner  ”  himself,  but  he  had  put  this  very  party 
on  the  track  of  several  well  known  patriot  families  of  wealth,  to  rob 
and  plunder  them.  He  also  gave  them  the  information  that  led  to 
the  capture  of  Peppery  Sam,  the  famous  Yankee  spy,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  little  Lou  was  with  him. 

He  well  knew  that  Lou  bad  taken  from  Seago,  the  British  spy  and 
emissary,  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  all  the  loyalists  in  and 
around  Tarrvtown,  together  with  some  very  important  information 
for  Burgoyne,  all  in  his  own  handwriting. 

These  facts  made  him  tremble  for  his  life  when  told  that  he  would 
be  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  army. 

He  beckoned  to  Lou  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 

“  Young  man,  you  have  got  me  in  a  tight  place,  and - ” 

“  Ah,  you  may  depend  on  that,  sir,”  she  interrupted  him. 

“  You  will  allow  that  war  means  death  to  men  engaged  in  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course.” 

“  Well,  you  and  I  have  been  at  war,  and  you  have  beat  me;  but 
you  surely  are  not  one  to  bear  malice  to  such  an  extent  as  to  wish  to 
see  me  hung.  I  am  an  old  man,  the  fattier  of  a  family.  Surely  you 
would  not  wish  to  deprive  innocent  children  of  their  protector.” 

“  Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  _  But  my  country  is  being  overrun  by  vandals 
who  are  murdering  her  children  in  cold  blood  every  day.  You  have 
been  one  of  her  worst  enemies,  and  you  must  suffer  for  your  crimes.” 

“  Young  man,  I  have  riches,  and  a  lovely  daughter  who  will  do  my 
bidding.  Let  me  escape  from  your  people  to-night,  and  you  shall 
have  my  daughter,  with  $10,000  in  gold  for  her  dower.” 

Lou  was  astounded. 

But,  of  course,  she  didn’t  want  a  wife. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  said,  “  but  I  never  expect  to  marry  a  woman, 
and  if  I  did,  I  would  never  stoop  to  wed  the  daughter  of  an  enemy 
to  my  country.  I  wouldn’t  wed  a  daughter  of  old  King  George  him¬ 
self!”  and  with  that  she  walked  away,  leaving  the  old  Tory  to  ponder 
on  the  mutability  of  humau  affairs  in  general,  and  his  own  in  partic¬ 
ular. 

A  strong  guard  was  placed  over  Slade,  and  the  next  morning  the 
command  started  at  daylight  on  their  journey,  taking  him  with  them. 

Peppery  Sam  thanked  Morton  and  thanked  Lou,  and  disappeared  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
British  lines  at  some  point  below. 

Four  days  later  they  reached  Washington’s  headquarters,  then 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Philadelphia. 

Morton  delivered  the  dispatches  to  General  Washington,  and  in  an¬ 
other  hour  the  whole  army  had  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

The  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the  old  veterans  asked  those 
who  had  brought  the  good  news  a  thousand  questions  about  the  great 
event. 

“  Did  you  see  General  Washington,  captain?”  Lou  asked,  as  the 
young  captain  returned  from  headquarters  after  delivering  the  dis¬ 
patches.  ' 

“  Yes — he  and  General  Schuyler  were  together.” 

“  General  Schuyler!”  exclaimed  Lou.  “Is  he  here?” 

<•  yes.” 

“  Then  I  will  call  on  him.  I  like  him  and  I  know  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  me,”  and  away  she  went,  reaching  headquarters  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later. 

“  1  want  to  see  General  Schuyler,”  she  said,  as  an  officer  inquired 
*s  to  her  business. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  him?” 

“  That  is  none  of  your  business,”  she  retorted,  curtly.  “  Can  I  see 
him?” 

The  officer  was  astonished  at  such  bold  language  coming  from  one 
bo  young,  and  asked: 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  are  speaking  to  an  officer? 

“Ido,  and  am  also  aware  that  you  have  no  right  to  ask  what  my 
business  with  the  general  is.  Can  l  see  the  general?” 

“No;  he  is  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and - ” 

“  What,  my  young  friend!”  exclaimed  General  Schuyler,  coming  out 


of  the  tent  at  that  moment,  and  catching  sight  of  Lou,  grasped  her 
hand  in  both  of  his.  “  Come  right  in  and  see  his  excellency.  lie’ll 
be  glad  to  see  you,  for  I’ve  told  him  all  about  you.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  general,”  she  replied,  almost  overcome  by  the 
cordiality  of  the  old  veteran,  “and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again.” 

“  Your  excellency,”  said  General  Schuyler,  leading  Lou  by  the  hand, 
“  here  is  the  young  person  1  was  telling  you  about  the  other  day, who 
so  effectually  deceived  both  Burgoyne  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton.” 

The  commander-in-chief  looked  at  her  in  evident  surprise,  and 
reached  out  bis  hand  to  her,  saying: 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  such  a  patriot  aa  yon  are  represented  to 
be;  but  you  are  much  younger  than  I  expected  to  find  you.” 

Lou  bowed  her  head  so  low  that  she  kissed  the  hand  of  him  who  was 
then  shaping  the  destinies  of  America,  murmuring: 

“  Thanks,  your  excellency.  I  love  my  country  and  am  willing  to  lay 
down  my  life  on  her  altar.” 

“That  is  true  patriotism,”  said  the  commander-in-chief,  “and 
spoken  like  a  hero.  I  hope  the  liberties  of  America  can  be  gained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  life.” 

Lou’s  face  was  all  aglow  with  honest  pride  as  6he  looked  up  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Schuyler  and  said: 

“  I  am  indebted  to  you,  general,  for  this  honor  of  praise.” 

“  No,  my  dear  young  friend,”  said  Schuyler,  “  but  rather  to  your  own 
courage  and  devotion,” 

“  You  are  not  in  the  service,”  the  commmander-in-chief  remarked. 

“  They  said  I  was  too  young,”  she  replied. 

“  And  you  proved  to  the  contrary,”  he  added.  “  Well,  if  you  will 
agree  to  it  I  will  give  you  employment  in  the  secret  service  department, 
subject  to  only  my  orders.” 

“  Your  excellency,  1  would  do  anything  to  please  you,  and  serve  my 
country.” 

“  I  believe  you,  and  will  give  you  a  chance  to  do  both  in  a  few 
days.” 

Lou  retired  from  the  interview  an  enthusiastic  adnirer  of  the  father 
of  her  country. 

“Oh,  captain!”  she  exclaimed,  greatly  elated,  as  she  told  young 
Morton  of  her  interview  with  Washington,  “General  Washington  is 
going  to  keep  me  in  his  secret  service  department,  subject  to  his  orders 
only.  General  Schuyler  had  told  him  all  about  me.” 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good  fortune,”  said  Morton,  “  but  you 
will  find  it  dangerous  business.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  that,  but  war  is  always  dangerous,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  but  some  places  are  more  dangerous  thar.  others.  On  the 
whole  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  join  my  command  long  ago.” 

“  Why  so?  I  am  sure  you  lead  your  men  into  danger  enough.” 

“  Because  then  we  could  be  together.” 

Lou  looked  up  at  the  young  captain,  and  asked: 

“  Would  you  like  to  have  me  in  your  command?” 

“  Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  have  you  second  in  my 
command.” 

“I  am  sure  I  would  like  it,  and  maybe  his  excellency  would  assign 
me  there  when  not  engaged  on  other  duty.” 

Lou  looked  after  the  gallant  young  captain  as  he  walked  away  from 
her,  as  duty  called,  and  murmured  to  herself: 

“  A  brave  and  true  man  you  are,  James  Morton,  and  I  cannot  help 
liking  yon.” 

Two  days  after  reaching  the  main  army  Lou  was  sent  for  to  report 
at  headquarters  forthwith. 

She  lost  no  time  in  doing  so. 

“  Are  you  willing  to  go  into  Philadlephia  and  see  what  the  enemy  is 
doiug?”  General  Washington  asked,  when  they  were  alone. 

“Yes,  general,  if  you  desire  it.” 

“  1  desire  to  have  the  information  very  much,  but  the  one  who  goes 
must  do  so  voluntarily,  for  the  danger  is  very  great.” 

“  That  I  will  gladly  do,  your  excellency,”  said  Lou,  “  and  I  do  not 
under-estimate  the  danger,  either.” 

“Then  go,  and  may  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  great 
commander,  laying  his  hand  on  her  head. 

Lou  seized  the  hand  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  it. 

The  next  moment  she  darted  away,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  ardent  ad® 
miration  of  the  great  chieftain,  and  went  in  search  of  Captain  Morton, 
to  tell  him  of  the  confidence  Washington  had  placed  in  her. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


LOU  CROSSES  TIIE  LINES  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Meeting  her  friend  a  few  moments  later,  she  said,  in  a  whisper: 

“  I  am  going  to  Philadelphia.” 

“  When?” 

“  To-night!” 

Morton  looked  at  her  in  a  sad  kind  of  way,  nnd  shook  his  head. 

“  Lou,”  he  said,  “  I  would  rather  go  myself  than  have  one  as  young 
as  you  run  such  a  risk.” 

She  blushed  like  a  school  girl,  and  her  heart  leaped  wildly  at  his 
words. 

She  unconsciously  loved  the  brave  young  officer,  and  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  interest  on  his  part  affected  her  greatly. 

“  1 — I  didn’t  think  you  thought  so  much  of  me,”  she  stammered. 
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“  You  didu’t?  Well,  I  have  no  brother  in  the  wide  world,  and  you 
are  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  that  I  am  willing  to  call  brother.  It  may 
be  because  you  are  so  young  and  yet  such  a  good  soldier.  It  woulu 
grieve  me  very  much  to  hear  of  your  being  captured  and  hung  as  a 
spy.  How  long  will  you  be  gone?”  ,  .  ,  .  .  . 

“  l  don’t  know,  but  I  will  be  back  within  a  week  if  they  don  t  catch 

me.”  . 

“Well,  if  they  catch  you,  I  will  see  that  justice  is  done  your  mem¬ 
ory,  for  a  braver  soldier  never  died  for  his  country.” 

Lou  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  well  up  in  her  eyes. 

Morton  grasped  her  hand  and  pressed  it  silently. 

Their  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak. 

That  night  she  passed  the  patriot  lines  with  the  regular  counter¬ 
sign,  which  was  given  her  by  General  Hamilton,  and  pushed  on  to¬ 
wards  Philadelphia. 

She  had  changed  her  clothes  for  those  of  a  common  farmer  boy,  and 
her  plan  was  to  seek  employment  in  the  city. 

Being  afoot  she  did  not  reach  the  British  lines  until  nearly  day- 

light.  ' 

Then  it  took  her  some  time  to  find  a  good  place  where  she  could 

slip  across  the  lines. 

“If  I  can  get  across  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  pickets, 
she  said  to  herself,  “I  would  have  less  trouble  afterwards.” 

She  succeeded  in  slipping  across,  and  pushed  on  towards  the  city, 
which  she  reached  after  two  hours’  walking,  tired,  sleepy  and  hungry. 

Going  down  Market  street  she  entered  a  small  tavern,  called  for  a 
hot  breakfast,  ate  it,  and  then  called  for  a  room,  to  which  she  retired, 
and  there  slept  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Paying  for  the  use  of  the  room  and  her  breakfast,  she  went  out  upon 
the  street. 

It  was  her  first  visit  to  the  Quaker  city,  and  she  saw  many  things  to 
attract  her  attention. 

The  city  seemed  to  be  full  ol  British  soldiers,  as  officers  were  to 
be  seen  everywhere. 

To  several*  of  these  she  applied  for  work,  hoping  to  get  into  some 
officers’  mess  where  she  could  pick  up  information. 

But  she  was  repulsed  bluffly  by  them,  and  told  to  go  back  to  the 
farm  where  she  belonged. 

Still  she  was  not  discouraged. 

She  went  back  to  the  little  tavern  on  Fourth  and  Market  streets, 
and  put  up  for  the  night. 

There  was  a  bar  in  connection  with  the  house,  to  which  many  sol¬ 
diers  came  for  liquor  day  and  night. 

Among  the  frequent  visitors  at  the  tavern  were  the  officers  of  a 
British  regiment  whose  headquarters  were  near  by  there. 

Those  officers  were  a  rollicking  set,  who  would  often  make  a  night 
of  it,  at  cards  and  wine. 

On  the  night  Lou  put  up  there  she  found  nearly  a  dozen  red- 
coated  officers  iG  possession  of  the  bar-room,  drinking  the  health  of 
King  George,  and  making  merry  generally. 

Hoping  to  pick  up  somethihg  about  the  army,  she  went  into  the 
tap-room,  and  stood  near  a  table  at  which  five  of  the  officers  were 
sitting. 

They  were  drinking  and  playing  cards,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
country  youth  near  them. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  officers  turned  and  saw  her. 

“  Boy,  bring  me  a  light  for  my  pipe,”  be  said. 

“I  don’t  belong  here,”  she  said,  offended  at  his  manner  and  tone. 
“I  am  simply  a  guest  of  the  house.” 

“  Bring  me  a  light!”  said  he,  sternly,  a  black  frown  on  his  face. 

“Get  it  yourself!”  she  cried,  hotly,  turning  away. 

“The  young  rebel  cub!”  exclaimed  the  half-intoxicated  officer, 
springing  after  her,  “  I’ll  shake  the  life  out  of  you!” 

She  snatched  a  heavy  cane  from  the  hand  of  an  old  man  who  en¬ 
tered  the  room  at  the  moment,  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

“  God  bless  me!”  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  cane,  “would  you 
strike  a  king’s  officer  with  my  Cane,  young  man?” 

“  I  am  a  king’s  man  myself,”  she  exclaimed,  “  but  no  king’s  officer 
shall  lay  hands  on  me  without  cause— stand  back,  sir,  or  I’ll  brain 
you!”  and  she  raised  the  heavy  cane  as  if  to  bring  it  down  on  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  head. 

“  Drop  that  cane,  or  I’ll  run  you  through!”  hissed  the  enraged  officer, 
drawing  his  sword. 

The  other  officers  sprang  to  their  feet,  as  did  everybody  else  in  the 
room,  to  witness  the  affair. 

“  Go  about  your  business  and  Jet  me  alone,”  she  replied,  “or  you’ll 
get  a  broken  bead.” 

The  officer  struck  at  her  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword. 

To  his  astonishment  she  deftly  parried  the  blow  and  nearly  disarmed 

him. 

“  What!”  he  exclaimed,  “do  you  defy  me?” 

“  Yes,  you  coward!”  she  replied. 

He  then  made  a  lunge  at  her. 

She  parried  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head  that  made  him  see  a 
million  stars. 

Angered  almost  beyond  control  of  himself,  the  officer  made  several 
desperate  attempts  to  run  her  through  witli  his  sword. 

But  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators  she  parried  every  blow,  and 
dealt  him  numerous  blows  about  his  head  and  arms  that  set  him 
wild. 

Suddenly  she  disarmed  him — sending  his  sword  ringing  against  the 
ceiling,  leaving  him  exposed  to  her  cane.  b  1 

But  instead  of  striking  him  she  turned  away  with: 


LOU. 


“  I  never  strike  an  unarmed  coward,”  and  tried  to  leave  the  room 

A  dozen  officers  sprang  forward  to  detain  her.  ,  ,  i 

Stop— who  are  you?”  they  cried;  “  you  are  a  rebel  or  the  devil!" 
<<  jje’s  a  spy!”  cried  another,  and  her  egress  was  stopped. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IiITTLE  LOU  TEACHE8  THE  BRITISH  OFFICER  SOME  LESSONS. 


them  all,  and  re- 
I  am  a  small  boy  and 


As  the  British  officers  crowded  between  her  and  the  door, ^Lou  look 
ed  at  them,  as  though  she  felt  able  to  cope  with  ""  “ 

nitirkod  * 

“  Why  don’t  you  call  out  the  whole  army? 
may  hurt  some  of  you.” 

“  You  are  a  small  rebel!”  cried  one  of  the  Tories  present. 

«  you  are  a  big  liar!”  she  retorted.  “  I  am  a  true  Briton,  who 
will  never  be  trampled  on.  I  am  a  guest  in  this  bouse  and  not  a 
servant  of  it.  No  king’s  officer  has  a  right  to  order  me  to  bring 
him  a  light,  and  there  are  not  enough  officers  in  the  king’s  army  to 

make  me  do  it.”  _  _  _ 

“You  are  right,”  said  an  elderly  officer.  “  Lay  down  your  club 

and  take  a  drink  with  me.” 

“  I  never  drink,”  she  replied,  “  and  I’ll  notfclay  down  this  cane  till 
I’m  through  that  door  there.” 

“  I  demand  my  cane!”  said  the  old  man  from  whom  she  had  snatch¬ 
ed  the  cane. 

“  You  shall  have  it  presently,  or  if  you  will  get  me  a  sword  I’ll  giv8 
it  to  you  now.” 

“  You  are  determined  to  fight,  are  you?”  asked  one  of  the  officers. 

“  I  am  determined  to  defend  myself,”  she  responded. 

Two  of  their  number  suddenly  drew  their  sworus  and  made  passes 
at  her,  more  to  frighten  than  to  harm  her,  but  as  quick  as  a  flash  she 
parried,  and  that  so  vigorously  as  to  break  one  of  the  swords  short  off 
at  the  hilt. 

“  Take  the  young  whelp!”  cried  half  a  score,  drawing  their  swords 
and  crowding  towards  her. 

Undaunted  she  met  them,  and  sent  the  heavy  club  revolving  so  fast 
as  to  break  twro  more  swords  and  fell  three  more  men  to  the  floor. 

The  thing  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  astounded  officers  fell  back, 
and  Lou  made  a  dash  for  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  room  behind 
her,  leaping  through  the  sash,  carrying  a  shower  of  broken  glass  with 
her  to  the  ground  some  six  feet  below. 

“  He’s  a  rebel  spy!”  cried  someone  in  the  room.  “Catch  him! 
Don’t  let  him  get  away!”  and  a  dozen  men  poured  out  of  the  house  in  j 
pursuit  of  ner. 

She  rolled  over  on  the  ground,  considerably  shaken  up,  and  before 
she  could  recover  her  feet  four  stalwart  men  were  upon  her. 

She  struggled  in  vain. 

You  are  very  good  with  a  club,”  said  one  of  her  assailants,  “  bat 


we’ve  got  you  now!”  and  they  dragged  her  into  the  house  again. 


“  How  do  you  feel  now?”  one  asked,  sarcastically. 

“  1  feel  that  I  can  whip  any  one  of  you  in  just  two  minutes,”  she  re-|l 
plied. 

“  Who  are  you?”  the  elderly  officer— a  major  of  dragoons — asked. 

“  I  am  a  boy  from  the  country  in  search  of  employment,”  she  re- 1 
plied. 

“  I  see  you  are  nothing  but  a  boy;  but  who  taught  you  to  use  a 
club  that  way?” 

“  My  father.  He  was  an  old  soldier  in  the  king’s  army.” 

“  Where  is  he  now?” 

“  Dead.” 

“  Dead?” 

“  Yes — killed  by  the  rebels.” 

“  Where  do  you  live?” 

“  My  mother  lives  up  above  Valley  Forge.” 

“  That  is  where  the  rebel  army  is,  is  it  not?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  When  did  you  leave  there?” 

“  Just  before  the  rebels  came  there.” 


“  Can  you  handle  a  sword  as  well  as  you  do  a  club?’ 
“  Yes,  sir.” 


“  How  old  are  youl” 

“  Sixteen  years  old.” 

The  officer  looked  at  her  very  closely. 

“  You  certainly  don’t  look  to  be  any  older,”  said  the  officer*  “but 
yon  are  very  knowing  for  one  of  that  age.  I  must  detain  yon  till 
General  Howe  can  see  you.”  J 

“  Well,  I  suppose  I  can’t  help  myself.  It  all  came  of  that  man 
ordering  me  about  like  a  slave,  which  I  don’t  like,”  and  she  gave 
the  officer  a  look  of  intense  hate  as  she  spoke. 

She  was  kept  at  the  tavern  all  night,  and  the  next  mnrnintr  was 
taken  before  General  Howe,  the  British  commander,  to  whom  the 
circumstances  of  her  capture  were  made  known 
“  What  is  your  name?”  Howe  asked. 

gest«Uor he^mSnd.8''6  Sa‘d'  Si™'S  tb“t  “ame  a9  1,10  sug- 
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“  Why  did  you  come  to  the  city?” 
“  To  find  work.  I’ve  been  wande 


jobs,  lint  Winter  is  coming  on.^d^fe^tlie, 
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“  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  rebel  army  instead  of  coming  to 
the  king's  army!” 

“  I  did  not  come  to  the  king’s  army  for  employment,  but  to  the 
city.  The  rebels  murdered  my  father,  so  I  don’t  want  to  see  any 
of  them  except  as  prisoners.” 

“  That  is  a  very  good  reason  for  cot  going  there,”  said  the  gen¬ 
eral.  “  Now,  tell  me  who  taught  you  how  to  wield  a  club  or  sword 
the  way  you  do!” 

“  My  father  was  an  old  soldier;  he  taught  me.” 

General  Howe  gave  orders  to  have  her  person  searched. 

The  searcher  reported  that  he  found  nothing  on  her  person  but  a 
few  small  coins,  English  money,  and  an  ordinary  pocket-knife. 

“  I  guess  he  is  no  spy,”  said  General  Howe  to  one  of  his  officers. 
“  Washington  would  not  send  such  a  boy  on  such  a  mission.  Be¬ 
sides,  it’s  quite  plain  that  he  hates  the  rebels  very  much.  But  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  give  him  employment  as  a  teacher  in 
the  art  of  swordsmanship.” 

The  general’s  tone  was  slightly  sarcastic. 

“  I  hardly  think  our  men  would  like  to  take  lessons  from  such  a 
youth,”  said  an  old  general  near  by. 

“  Several  of  our  officers  took  lessoua  from  him  last  night,  it 
seems,”  replied  the  general,  “  and  I  hope  they  will  profit  by  it.” 

“  I  am  willing  to  give  lessons,  sir,”  said  Lou,  thinking  it  a  good 
chance  to  gain  information  from  the  officers  of  Howe’s  army. 

“  l  will  appoint  you  instructor  in  swordsmanship,”  said  the  gen¬ 
eral,  and  then  turning  to  one  of  his  aides,  instructed  him  to  place 
a  guard  on  duty  to  go  with  her  wherever  she  went,  so  that  she 
could  not  escape  if  she  desired  to. 

Lou  heard  the  order  and  trembled. 

But  she  kept  her  countenance  well,  and  passed  out  of  the  house, 
under  guard,  without  exciting  any  further  suspicions  as  to  her  iden¬ 
tity  and  purposes. 

Classes  were  at  once  formed  among  the  younger  officers  of  the 
army,  and  fa  large  hall  being  secured,  she  commenced  her  duties  at 
once. 

A  large  crowd  of  officers  were  present  at  her  first  lesson,  and 
were  charmed  at  her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

None  of  them  could  touch  her  with  the  weapon,  while  she  man¬ 
aged  to  give  some  of  them  some  very  rough  touches. 

Truly  she  had  been  an  apt  scholar  of  the  yonng  patriot,  Captain 
Morton,  the  most  finished  swordsman  in  the  Continental  army. 

She  liked  the  exercise  because  it  enabled  her  to  perfect  herself 
in  the  use  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
several  well  known  British  officers. 

The  weeks  passed,  and  she  began  to  grow  uneasy  about  her  mis¬ 
sion. 

“  General  Washington  will  be  expecting  me,”  she  said  one  day 
to  herself,  “  and  if  I  don’t  turn  up  will  conclude  that  I  have  either 
been  caught,  or  else  incompetent  for  the  task.  But  these  guards 
never  lose  sight  of  me  day  or  night.  They  guard  my  room  as  if  it 
were  a  jail.  I  must  get  away  with  such  information  as  I  have.” 

Another  week  passed,  and  still  no  opportunity  to  escape  presented 
itself. 

One  day  she  was  in  the  hall  where  she  gave  lessons,  surrounded  by 
a  score  of  young  officers,  when  she  was  almost  paralyzed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Simon  Slade,  the  Tory— her  relentless  enemy— in  the 
room. 

He  came  up  with  an  officer  who  was  taking  a  few  lessons  in  swords- 
manshin. 

She  dodged  behind  an  officer,  and  commenced  talking  to  him  in  a 
very  confidential  manner. 

“  I  managed  to  escape  the  guard  that  was  taking  me  back  to  the 
rebel  Gates’  command,’*  she  heard  him  say,  in  speaking  to  the  officer 
who  came  with  him,  “  and  reached  the  lines  this  morning.” 

A  few  minutes  later  she  drew  her  sword  and  cried  out: 

“  Number  one — guard!” 

The  young  officer  who  was  to  take  the  first  rouud^withiher  promptly 
responded. 

Her  voice  attracted  Slade. 

Their  eyes  met  at  the  same  time. 

She  sprang  forward  with: 

“  Ha!  you  here!  Rebel— traitor— spy— murderer  of  my  father!  I 
have  sworn  to  have  your  life  if  we  ever  met  again!  Die,  wretch!”  and 
ere  any  one  could  interfere  to  prevent,  she  ran  him  through  the  heart 
with  her  sword. 
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Simon  Slade  fell  at  her  feet  with  only  a  groan  from  his  lips. 
i  “  So  perish  the  enemies  of  the  king  and  the  murderers  of  my  fa¬ 
ther!”  she  cried,  waving  the  bloody  sword  above  her  head,  her  eyes 
lflaiu jing  around  upon  the  astonished  officers. 

“  My  God!”  exclaimed  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  Slade  to  the 
■hall.  “  What  have  you  done?  You  have  killed  one  of  the  best  loyal- 

in - ”  . 

Not  eo!”  cried  Lou,  interrupting  hirn  quickly.  “  He  was  one  or 


the  murderers  of  my  father,  together  with  a  party  of  rebels.  I  knew 
him,  and  am  ready  to  stand  by  my  act.” 

The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed,  and  Lou  was  arrested,  and 
held  to  wait  for  certain  witnesses  who  were  sent  for. 

In  this  fix  she  pined  until  she  was  almost  ready  to  lose  heart. 

“  I  had  to  kill  him,”  she  mattered  to  herself,  “  or  he  would  have 
exposed  me  as  a  spy,  and  I  would  have  hung  for  it  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  meantime  her  continued  absence  for  several  weeks  fully  con¬ 
vinced  General  Washington  and  her  friends  that  she  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  perished. 

Captain  Morton,  who  loved  her  as  a  brother,  mourned  for  her  as 
one  dead. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  news  came  of  several  patriot  spies  being 
hung  by  the  British. 

“  Poor  Lou!”  muttered  Morton;  “  you  were  brave  and  generous  to 
a  fault,  and  no  one  could  know  you  without  loving  you.” 

Having  the  address  of  her  mother,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her 
the  sad  news. 

“Dear  Madam,”  the  letter  ran: — “  In  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  to  your  son,  Lou,  which  I  gave  several  months  since,  I  write  to 
acquaint  you  with  his  sad  end.  He  perished  as  a  spy  at  the  hauds  of 
the  British  in  Philadelphia  a  short  time  since.  He  was  the  bravest 
man  in  the  army— the  Pride  of  the  Continentals — and  Washington  was 
his  friend.  To  me  he  was  a  brother,  and  as  such  I  loved  him.  The 
whole  army  sympathizes  with  you  in  your  great  loss.  That  God  may 
give  you  grace  and  strength  in  your  affliction  is  the  prayer  of  your 
son’s  friend  and  brother, 

“  James  Morton,  Captain.” 

The  letter  Captain  Morton  sealed  and  mailed  to  the  address  Lou 
gave  him  when  with  Gates  at  Saratoga. 

A  few  days  after  sending  it  off  Captain  Morton’s  command  was  or¬ 
dered  on  special  duty,  guarding  foraging  parties  in  their  efforts  to  get 
provisions  for  the  starving  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge,  and  it  was  nearly 
a  month  before  he  settled  down  in  camp  again. 

About  that  time  a  letter  came  for  him. 

“  Dear  Sir,”  it  ran— it  was  from  Mrs.  Hubbard,  the  mother  of 
Lou: — “  I  must  thank  you  for  the  letter  you  wrote  about  my  dear 
child,  though  the  news  it  contained  pierced  me  to  the  heart.  I  see 
that  you  never  penetrated  my  wayward  child’s  secret.  Lou  was  a  girl 
— my  only  daughter— who  vowed  vengeance  on  the  British  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  home.  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  forego  her  deter¬ 
mination,  and  one  night  she  slipped  away,  since  which  time  I  never 
again  saw  her.  I  heard  of  her  several  times,  but  kept  my  lips  sealed  in 
regard  to  her  sex.  My  heart  is  broken,  and  in  a  few  months,  I,  too, 
shall  lie  down  in  my  grave  in  the  eternal  rest.  Accept  the  blessing 
of  a  mother,  and  may  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  child — 
amen.  Mrs.  Hubbard.” 

Captain  Morton  let  his  hand  rest  on  his  knee  as  he  held  the  let¬ 
ter  for  nearly  an  hour,  gazing  at  it  after  he  had  read  it. 

“  The  mystery  is  cleared  up  at  last,”  he  murmured.  “  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  something  now  which  used  to  puzzle  me  beyond  measure, 
but  I  never  dreamed  of  this.  Poor  Lou!” 

Captain  Morton  sought  out  General  Schuyler,  the  friend  of  the 
brave  girl,  and  gave  him  the  letter.  He  read  it  and  turned  pale. 

Tears  burst  from  him  as  he  handed  it  back. 

“  What  a  lesson  in  devotion  to  our  country!”  he  said.  “  I  will 
write  to  her  mother  myself  and  tell  her  minutely  of  the  brave 
deeds  of  her  daughter.  How  a  young  girl  could  display  such  cour¬ 
age  and  skill  as  she  did  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.” 

“She  was  the  bravest  person  I  ever  knew,”  said  Morton. 

“  Indeed  she  was!  And  she  died  without  revealing  herself.” 

“  Yes,  or  we  would  have  heard  of  it.” 

The  sufferings  of  the  patriots  at  Valley  Forge  have  passed  into 
history. 

It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution. 

Howe  had  twenty  thousand  soldiers  in  Philadelphia,  with  plenty 
of  munitions  of  war,  while  the  patriots  were  peiishing  of  hunger 
and  cold  in  their  bleak  camp. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Lou  still  remained  in  prison  in  the  Quaker  City. 

But  one  day  a  minister  called  at  the  prison  and  asked  permission  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  prisoners. 

It  was  granted,  and  he  went  among  the  prisoners — a  tall,  lank- 
looking  man,  with  a  very  sanctimonious  air  about  him. 

He  called  the  prisoners  about  him,  and  counseled  patience  and  res¬ 
ignation  under  their  circumstances. 

Lou  listened  very  quietly,  and  thought  she  could  detect  sounds  not 
altogether  unfamiliar  in  his  voice. 

In  passing  her,  lie  thrust  a  small  nut  into  her  hand. 

She  instantly  closed  her  hand  over  it,  and  finally  thrust  it  into  her 
pocket. 

An  hour  later  she  examined  the  nut,  and  found  that  it  had  been  cut 
apart,  hollowed  out  and  joined  together  again. 

Inside  she  found  a  small  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  inscribed: 

“  Laughing  Luke  is  on  the  lookout  for  you.  Keep  up  a  good 
heart.” 

“  Ah,  thank  God  for  that!”  she  murmured,  clasping  her  hands  over 
the  note  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips.  “  Oh,  bnivo  Luke,  if  you  will  get 
me  out  of  this.  I  will  bless  your  memory  as  long  as  I  live!” 

That  night  Luke  visited  the  prison' again,  and  engaged  in  conversa- 
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aud  prisoners  as  a  loquacious  preacher  would 
she  followed  him  as  near  to  the  guards  as  she 


tion  with  the  guards 
naturally  do. 

As  he  was  leaving, 
dared  to  do  and  stopped.  .  .  . 

Luke  commenced  chuckling  about  something,  and  the  guard,  catch¬ 
ing  the  infection,  began  laughing  too.  In  a  few  moments  the  gua 
aud  prisoners  were  holding  their  sides  in  convulsive  laughter. 

Lou  watched  her  chance,  aud  when  the  laugh  was  at  its  highest, 

slipped  out  unfoerceived  and  sped  away  in  the  darkness. 

Luke  was  not  certain  that  she  had  gone,  so  he  kept  up  the  lau0h 
till  the  guards  were  nearly  dead  with  laughing.  , 

Then  fearing  that  his  identity  might  be  suspected,  he,  too,  glided 
away,  and  was  lost  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Lou  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  of  the  city. 

Unarmed  as  she  was,  and  but  poorly  clad,  she  trudgen  through 
beateu  snow,  facing  the  bleak  north  wind,  bareheaded,  on  her  way  to¬ 
wards  the  lines.  ..  i 

she  said,  “  for  they  would 


hanged 


me.' 


“  I  will  never  forget  Luke  Laugham, 
have  found  me  out  after  awhile  and  D  .... 

It  was  very  late  in  the  night  when  she  reached  the  picket  lines. 
The  soldiers  were  more  intent  on  keeping  warm  than  in  guarding 
the  line,  so  she  had  but  little  difficulty  in  crossin 
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she 

she 

she 


Then  came  a  long,  weary  march  through  the  untrodden  snow  to 
where  the  American  camp  was. 

“  Oh,  I  will  freeze  to  death!”  she  exclaimed,  after  walking  a  few 
miles. 

But  she  was  not  destined  to  perish  there. 

A  short  distance  from  the  roadside  she  saw  a  small  camp-fire. 

Going  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  Bhe  found  it  to  be  a  forage 
party  of  the  enemy,  aud  that  the  men  were  all  sleeping  in  a  house 
near  by,  except  the  single  guard,  who  paced  to  aud  fro  to  watch 
horses. 

“  I’ll  have  a  horse  from  that  party  or  die!”  she  hissed,  as 
crept  around  to  the  further  side  where  the  horses  were. 

In  one  of  the  wagons  she  found  a  saddle  and  bridle,  which 
took  and  carried  away  out  of  hearing  of  the  guard. 

She  theu  went  back  and  took  away  one  of  the  best  horses 
could  fiud  in  the  lot,  which  she  led  back  to  the  saddle  and  bridle. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  ready  to  mount. 

Once  in  the  saddle  she  was  safe,  for  a  pair  of  pistols  were  in  the  hol¬ 
sters. 

Walking  the  horse  gently,  she  was  soon  out  of  danger,  and  then  she 
put  him  to  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Mile  after  mile  were  passed,  and  still  she  kept  the  gallant  steed  at 
his  best.  * 

Sunrise  found  her  nearing  the  patriot  lines. 

“Halt!” 

She  halted. 

“  I  desire  to  be  taken  to  headquarters,”  she  said  to  the  guard. 

The  corporal  of  the  guard  sent  her  forward  under  escort. 

Washington  received  her  gladly,  shaking  her  hand  familiarly. 

“  We  were  afraid  they  had  captured  you,”  he  said. 

“  So  they  did,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  Laughing  Luke  laughed  me  out 
of  prison,  or  they  would  have  hung  me!” 

“  That  man’s  laugh  is  doing  wonders  for  America,”  said  General 
Hamilton. 

General  Schuyler  was  not  in  camp,  so  Lou  asked  permission  to  go 
to  the  quarters  of  Captain  James  Morton. 


Morton  was  not  in  his  cabin  when  she  reached  it.  but  came  in  a  few 
m'7Z  beheld  her,  pale  and  half  frozen,  he  exclaimed : 

::  it  can.  I  am  giad  to  see  you 

all.T“i  nil0'1 Lou^eried  Morton,  extending  his  arms  towards  her. 

She  sprang  forward,  and  was  clasped  to  his  heart  in  a  passionate 
embrace,  whilst  he  covered  her  face  with  kisses. 

She  blushed  like  a  girl. 

He  had  never  kissed  her  before. 

Why  did  he  do  it  now? 

That  Question  leaped  to  her  mind  like  a  flash. 

m.p  soldiers  crowded  around  and  listened  to  her  story. 

They  broke  into  a  cheer  when  she  told  how  she  had  killed  old  Slade, 
the  Tory,  before  he  could  denounce  her  to  the  British. 

®  Thai  settled  the  old  rascal!”  said  Morton;  “  but  the  whole  coun. 
try  has  been  mourning  you  as  dead.  Generals  Washington  and 
Schuyler  wrote  letters  of  condolence  to  your  mother,  and  — 

“  What!”  and  Lou  sprang  to  her  feet  in  great  excitement. 

“  Yes,  and  said  you  were  the  bravest  man  id  America  the  Pride  of 

the  Continental  Army - ” 

“  Did  Washington  say  that?” 

“  Yes.”  .  ft 

“  Then  I  have  won  all  I  wish  to  win  in  the  army,  except  the  liberty 

of  my  country.” 

“  That  is  enough.” 

That  evening  Lou  and  Morton  were  alone  together. 

“  Lou,”  said  the  young  captain,  “  I  know  your  secret. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  glared  wildly  at  him. 

“  Who  betrayed  me?”  she  gasped,  turning  deathly  pale. 

“  Read  that,”  aud  he  placed  her  mother’s  letter  in  her  hands. 

She  read  it  aud  burst  into  tears. 

“  I  must  go  home  now,”  she  said.  “  I  can  no  longer  fight  for  my 
country.” 

“  But  you  can  marry  a  soldier  and  pray  for  him,”  said  Morton,  tak¬ 
ing  her  hand  iu  his.  “I  love  you,  Lou,  and  want  you  to  be  my 

wife*”  .  .  ,  . 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  the  rosy  tints  came  back  into 
bers,  and  asked: 

“  Do  you  really  and  truly  love  me,  James  Morton?” 

“  Yes,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul!” 

“  Then  I  aBk  no  more;  I  am  content.  I  love  you  as  my  own  life, 
James!” 

He  clasped  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her. 

. 


Little  Lou  went  home  with  Washington’s  blessing  on  her  head  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  her  mother,  there  to  wait  for  the  coming  o 
Captain  Morton,  two  months  after,  to  claim  her  as  his  bride,  which  k< 
did. 

They  had  a  grand  wedding. 

Washington  gave  the  bride  away. 

One  of  their  great  grandchildren  was  married  in  New  York  las 
winter,  and  it  was  her  pride  and  boast  that  she  descended  from  Littli* 
Lou,  the  Pride  op  the  Continental  Army. 

[the  end.] 
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94  lhe  Aldermen  Sweeneys  of  New  York, 

’  ^  i  S°*'s  Note  Book,  By  T°bv  “Ed” 

%  A  Bad  Boy  at  School,  “  fy?  ” 

‘  JTa'“ey  Gnmes’  Jr*;  or>  the  Torment  of  the  Vi  1- 

93  JaSehaono.d  Jim;  °r*  Rackets  and  ’S-" 

»  ’ The  Book  Agent’s  Luck,  b>'  T°‘bny 

lS  Muldoon’s  B?  Jtrh  m  nHoUSe’  by  Tom  Teaser 

ifL,  wJ  m°n  s  Brother  Dan,  bv  Tom  Teaser 

1  *  ures  ofVr>|lnR  Dud£:  or;,Th0  (jomicay  Advent- 

103  S ena t< 0 rf  M ul doom  ^  R°y  Jones’ 

104  1  old  R°ariw  Miustrels;  or.  Working  the  Same 

105  The  OonSoff  Adventures  of  Two  Dmfes?^  Pad 

106  Muldoon,  the  Cop.  Part  f,  by  Tom  Teaser 

Rin  d  v? tbe  Cgp’  Part  rl-  by  Tom  Teaser 

lu3  Billy  Moss;  or.  From  One  Thing  to  Another, 

109  Truthful  Jack;  or.  On  Board  the  Nancy  Janef061 

in  T h«d nresh ; -0r’oA s  Green  as  Grass,  by  Tom  Teaser 
ill  I  lie  Deacon  s  Boy;  or,  The  Worst  in  Town, 

mT  .  t,  „  _  by  Peter  Pad 

Johnny  Brown  &  Co.  at  School  ;  or,  The  Deac- 
n,  T.on  s.Boy  at  His  Old  Tricks,  by  Peter  Pad 

113  Jim,  Jack  and  Jim;  or.  Three  Hard  Nuts  to 
,,,  Crack,  ,  t,  by  Tom  Teaser 

S',Par£,'fc  G°-*  the5  Boy  Peddlers,  by  Peter  Pad 
110  ine  two  Boy  Clowns;  01,  A  Summer  With  a 
ne  Circus,  _  by  Tom  Teaser 

116  Benny  Bounce;  or,  A  Block  of  the  Old  Chip, 

•ivt  v  r,.  ,  „  by  Peter  Pad 

lii  Young  Dick  Pluoket;  or.  The  Trials  and  Tribu¬ 
lations  of  Ebenezer  Crow,  by  Sam  Smiley 

All  the  above  libraries  are  for  sale  by  all 
of  price.  Address 


118  Muldoon  in  Ireland;  or.  The  Solid  Man  on  the 

no  55  .  ’  by  Tom  'Teaser 

1*20  Ainin00^.^  Grocery  Store.  Parti,  by  Tom  Teaser 

lm  k  d?t°"  ?  Grocery  Store.  Part  II,  by  Tom  Teaser 

-.1  Bob  Bright,  or,  A  Boy  of  Business  and  Fun. 

122  S?b  !Snght;  or»  A  Boy  of  Business'and'Enn.116’61^ 

123  Muldoon’s  Trip  Around  the  World.  ^PartT,  leaser 

124  Muldoon’s  Trip  Around  the  World.  ^Part'll/  easer 

125  Muldoon’s  Hotel.  Part  I.  by  Tom  Teaser 

126  Muldoon  s  Hotei.  Part  II  bv  Tom  Teaser 

127  Muidoou’s  Christmas,  bv  Tom  Teaser  1 

bhortys’  Christmas  Rackets,  by  Peter  Pad 
1-9  Sam  Smart,  Jr.;  or,  hollowing  in  the  Footsteps 
_  Of  His  Dud.  Part  I.  bv  Peter  Part 

130  Sam  Smart,  Jr,;  or,  Following  in  the  Footsteps 

,  „  of  His  Dad.  Part  II,  bv  Peter  Pud 

131  T1Paiet<If  US’  0t’  liustling  for  Boodle  and  Fun. 

132  Three  of  Us;  or,  Hustling  for  Beodle7and*Fun.aSer 

133  OutFor  Fun;  or  Six  Months  With  a  Show “  TeaSer 

I?-  PiUcbf’  ^0  Boss  of  the  Town,  by  Tom  Teaser 
13o  lhe  Sbortys  Doing  Europe;  or,  On  a  Grand 

lift  r  °  t  *  u.rV  •  ParA  G  by  Sam  Smiley 

136  J  he  Sbortys  Doing  Europe;  or,  On  a  Grand 

a  ^  °*1  ai  °r- b  un‘  Palt,lp  by  Sam  Smiley 

lo7  Aunt  Maria;  or,  She  Thought  She  Knew  It  All, 

138  Mi1rldnl1  V,1  chicago;  or.  The  Solid  Man^t  the1'67 

mo  nWo?ld15lla,r’  a  r.  by  Tom  Teaser 

139  Cotisin  Harry;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America. 

140  Cousin  Harry;  or,  An  English  Boy  in^Anmric™'167 

141  A  New  Tommy  Bounce;  or,  The  Worst^of  the''67 

i  k  '  Yart  by  Sam  Smiley 

142  A  New  iommy  Bounce;  or,  The  Worst  of  the 

iaq  <afL,0t‘  *  Arb n  -r.  by  bam  Smiley 

143  Stump;  or,  “Little,  But,  Oh,  My!”  Part  I. 

144  Stump;  or,  “  Little,  But,  Oh,  My!”  Pad 

145  Shoo-Fly;  or.  Nobody’s  Moke.  Part  I?7  Pet6r  Pad 

146  Shoo-Fly;  or,  Nobody’s  Moke.  Part^nT0"1  Teaser 

147  Chips  and  Chin  Chin,  the  Two  Orphans'0' PartlSer 

H  by  Peter  Pad 


148  Chi>s  and  Chin  Chin,  the  Two  Orphans.  Part 

149  The  Sbortys  on  the  Road;  or,  In  the  ofd* B  mb-*  "d 

n©88  J  ust  for  Fun.  Parti.  bv  PnfAr 

150  Tbe  Sbortys  on  the  Road;  or.  In  tbe  Old  Busi- 

ness  Just  for  Fun.  Part  II,  tv  Peter  Pad 

lol  Our  Willie;  or,  The  Last  of  the  Fitz- Herberts,  ° 

162  Piaster  and  Stickem;  or,  Out  For  theSt.’X  *  CaSer 

153  Muldoon’s  Flats.  Part  I.  by  Tom  Terser 

154  Muldoon’s  Flats  Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

15°  Boarding  School  Scrapes;  or.  The  Rackets  of  a 

i> Ventnloquwt.  Part  I.  by  'Tom  Teaser 

156  Boarding  School  Scrapes;  or,  The  Rackets  of  a 

Young  Ventriloquist  Part  II.  by  Tom  'Teaser 

157  Yellow  and  Black;  or.  The  Two  Bosses  of 
1EO  Whackington  Academy.  Parti,  bv  Sam  Smiley 

158  1  ellow  and  Black;  or,  The  Two  Bosses  of 

1  m  Tri  Wha!:k cad emy;  Fart  II.  by  Sam  Smiley 

159  Fred  I  rollick,  the  Boy  Ventriloquist ;  or,  The 
lan  lament  of  the  Town .  Part  I.  by  Tom  Teaser 

160  bred  I  rollick,  tbe  Boy  Ventriloquist ;  or,  The 
,ATormenfc,of  the  T°wn.  Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

161  Mortimer  Merry;  or,  The  Pranks  of  a  Boy  Mes¬ 

merist.  Part  I .  by  Tom  Teaser 

162  Mortimer  Merry;  or,  The  Pranks  of  a  Boy  Mes- 

1fio  rr?ne£st’  Par-fc  IL  —  *  J  T  by  Tom  Teaser 

163  Ihe  Two  Mimics  ;  or,  Jack  and  Joe  Johnson  at 

School.  Part  I.  t>y  Sam  Smilev 

164  The  Two  Mimics  ;  or,  Jack  and  Joe  Johnson  at. 

ic-  ovpcboob  Part  JI.  by  Sam  Smiley 

16a  Shorty;  or,  Kicked  Into  Good  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

166  Shorty  In  Luck,  bv  Pptpr  Pari 

167  The  Mulcahey  Twins  by  Tom  Teaser 

168  Corkey;  or.  The  Tricks  and  Travels  of  a  Supe, 

ion  a  r  •  „  by  Tom  Teaser 

169  Shorty  Junior;  or,  The  Son  of  His  Dad, 

by  Peter  Pad 

170  Jim  J ams;  or,  Jack  of  All  Trades,  by  Tom  Teaser 

171  London  Bob;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America, 

170  171.  n  by  Tom  Teaser 

Kbenezer  Crow,  by  Peter  Pad 

173  Shorty  Junior  on  His  Ear;  or.  Always  on  a 

Racket,  bv  Peter  P/id 

174  Hildebrand t  Fitzgum;  or.  My  Quiet  Little 

Cousin,  by  Tom  Teaser 

175  Billy  Bakkus,  the  Boy  with  the  Big  Mouth, 

i7c  0,1  ,  by  Commodore  Ah-Look 

1(6  The  Shortys  Married  and  Settled  Down, 

bv  Peter  Pad 

H7  Ikey ;  or.  He  N ever  Got  Left,,  by  Tom  Teaser 

178  Jack  Hawser’s  Tavern,  by  Peter  Pad 
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By  “NONAME.” 


102  Lost  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  or,  Frank  Reade, 

“Scud<*reafc  Trip  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the 

103  100  Miles  Below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  or,  The  Mar¬ 

velous  Trip  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  “Hard-Shell” 
Submarine  Boat. 

104  Abandoned  in  Alaska;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Thrill¬ 

ing  Search  for  a  Lost  Gold  Claim  With  His  New 
New  Electric  Wagon. 

105  AT?unA,tae  Arctjc  Circle;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 
,oc  n  j  Famous  I  rip  With  His  Air-Ship,  the  “Orbit.” 

106  Under  Four  Oceans;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Submar¬ 

ine  Chase  of  a  “  Sea  Devil.” 

u;  From  the  Nile  to  the  Niger;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 
ino  rrii0?$um  the.So«dan  With  His  “Overland  Omnibus.” 
108  1  be  Chase  of  a  Comet;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most 

“Flash*"”1  lr'P  Witb  HiS  New  Air_Ship  the 

1.9  Lost  in  the  Great  Undertow;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 
1-Q  Submarine  Cruise  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
nu  trorn  Tropic  to  Tropic;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest 
„i  TopWkh  His  Bicycle  Car. 

IjI  io  the  End  of  the  Earth  in  an  Air-Ship;  or,  Frank 
Beade,  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air  Flight. 

112  ine  Underground  Sea;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Subter- 
no  mEan«e.an  Cruise  in  His  Submarine  Boat. 

113  lhe  Mysterious  Mirage;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Desert 

Search  for  a  Secret  City  with  His  New  Overland 
Cna>se. 

114  The  Electric  Island:  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for 

Lue  &T?at?9t  bonder  on  Earth  With  His  Air-Ship, 
the  “Flight.” 

U5  For  Six  Weeks  Buried  in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave;  or, 
...  .,  u  rapk  Beade,  Jr.’s  Great  Submarine  Search. 
lij  j  he  Galleon’s  Gold;  or,  Frank  Beade,  Jr.’s  Deep  Sea 
Search* 

HI  Across  Australia  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr  ,  In  His  New 
Electric  Car;  or.  Wonderful  Adventures  in  the 
Antipodes. 

^ra.nk  Reade,  Jr.’s  Greatest  Flying  Machine;  or, 
...  Fighting  the  Terror  of  the  Coast 
113  On  the  Great  Meridiaa  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  In  His 
Air-Ship;  or,  A  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Mile 
1  »P  in  Mid-Air. 

-2u  Lnder  the  Indian  Ocean  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.;  or, 
A  Cruise  in  a  Submarine  Boat. 

121  A'*rH.y  in  the  Selvas;  or.  The  Wild  Experiences  of 
rrank  Reade,  Jr.,  Barney  and  Pomp,  in  South 
America  With  tbe  Electric  Cab 
..1  Cost  in  a  Cornet’s  Tail;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Strange 
/id venture  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

.2;  7,-jnken  Pirates;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Marvelous 
,  Adventures  in  tbe  Deep  Sea. 

Jz.  Beyond  the  Gold  Coast;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Over¬ 
land  Trip  With  His  Electric  Phaeton. 


125  Latitude  90°;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful 

Mul-Air  Flight. 

126  Afloat  in  a  Sunken  Forest;  or,  With  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.,  on  a  Submarine  Uruise. 

127  Across  the  Desert  of  Fire;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Marvelous  Trip  to  a  Strange  Country. 

128  Over  Two  Continents;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Long 

Distance  Flight  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

129  The  Coral  Labyrinth;  or,  Lost  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr. 

in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave. 

130  Along  the  Orinoco;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

Venezuela. 

131  Across  the  Earth;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest  Trip 

With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

132  1,000  Fathoms  Deep;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

the  Sea  of  Gold. 

133  The  Island  in  the  Air;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to 

tbe  Tropics. 

134  In  the  Wild  Man’s  Land  ;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 
i  m  the  Heart  of  Australia. 

135  The  Sunken  isthmus;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

the  Yucatan  Channel  With  His  New  Submarine 
Yacht  the  “  Sea  Diver.” 

136  The  Lost  Caravan;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  on  the 
_  Staked  Plains  With  His  “  Electric  Racer.” 

137  The  Transient  Lake;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Adven¬ 

tures  in  a  Mysterious  Country  With  His  New  Air- 
Ship,  the  “  Spectre.” 

138  The  Weird  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Strange 

Submarine  Search  for  a  Deep  Sea  Wonder. 

139  The  Abandoned  Country;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Ex¬ 

ploring  a  New  Continent. 

140  Over  the  Steppes;  or.  Adrift  in  Asia  With  Frank 

Reade,  Jr. 

141  The  Unknown  Sea;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Under- 

Water  Cruise. 

142  In  the  Black  Zone;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Quest  for 

the  Mountain  of  Ivory. 

143  The  Lost  Navigators;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Mid-Air 

Search  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the  “  Sky  Flyer.” 

144  Tbe  Magic  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep  Sea 

Trip  of  Mystery. 

145  Through  the  Tropics;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Adven¬ 

tures  in  the  Gran  Chaco. 

146  In  White  Latitudes;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Ten 
*-  Thousand  Mile  Flight  Over  the  Prozen  North, 

147  Below  the  Sahara;  or,  Frank  Reade,  ,jr..  Exploring  an 

Underground  River  Wiith  His  Submarine  Boat. 

148  The  Black  Mogul;  or.  Through  India  With  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.,  Aboard  His  “Electric  Boomer.” 

149  The  Missing  Planet;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Quest  for 

a  Fallen  Star  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the  “Zenith.” 

150  The  Black  Squadron;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  the 

Indian  Ocean  With  His  Submarine  Boat  the 
“  Rocket.” 


151  lhe  Prairie  Pirates;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to 

Texas  With  His  Electric  Vehicle  the  “  Detective.” 

152  Over  the  Orient;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Travels  in 

Turkey  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

153  The  Black  Whirlpool;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep 

Sea  Search  for  a  Lost  Ship. 

154  The  Silent  City;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Visit  to  a 

Strange  People  With  His  New  Electric  Flyer. 

155  The  White  Desert;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to  the 

Land  of  Tombs. 

156  Under  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr. 

Exploring  the  Sunken  Reef  of  Gold  With  His  New 
Submarine  Boat. 

157  Yellow  Khan;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the 
Thugs  in  Central  India. 

158  Frank  Beade,  Jr.,  in  Japan  With  His  War  Cruiser  of 

the  Clouds. 

159  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  the  Patriots 

With  His  .Latest  Air-Ship. 

160  Chasing  a  Pirate;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  on  a  Desperate 

Cruise. 

161  In  the  Land  of  Fire;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the 

Head  Hunters. 

162  7,000  Miles  Underground;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Ex¬ 

ploring  a  Volcano. 

163  The  Demon  of  the  Clouds;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and 

the  Ghosts  of  Phantom  Island. 

164  The  Cloud  City;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most  Wonder¬ 

ful  Discovery. 

165  The  White  Atoll  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  the  South 

Pacific. 

166  The  Monarch  of  the  Moon;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Exploits  in  Africa  With  His  Electric  “  Thunderer.” 

167  37  Bags  ot  Gold;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Hunting  for  a 

Sunken  Steamer. 

168  The  Lost  Lake;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to  Alaska. 

169  The  Oaribs’  Gave  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Submarine 

Search  for  the  Reel  of  Pearls. 

170  The  Desert  of  Death  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Explor¬ 

ing  an  Unknown  Land. 

171  A  Trip  to  the  Sea  of  the  Sun  ;  or,  With  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.,  on  a  Perilous  Cruise. 

172  The  Black  Lagoon  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Submar¬ 

ine  Search  for  a  Sunken  City  in  Russia. 

173  The  Mysterious  Brand  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Solv¬ 

ing  a  Mexican  MyRtery. 

174  Across  the  Milky  Way;  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Great 

Astronomical  Trip  With  His  Air-Ship  “  The  Shoot¬ 
ing  Star.” 

175  Under  the  Great  Lakes;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest 

Submarine  Cruise. 

176  The  Magic  Mine;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Trip  Up  the 

Yukon  With  His  Electric  Combination  Traveller. 

177  Across  Arabia;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for  the 

Forty  Thieves. 


UreT  ale  new'sdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  5  cents. 
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Ad- 


=4=  books  that  tell  you  everything,  * 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


Price  Only  lO  Cents  Each. 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream 
Boob.— Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Do  Tricks.— The  great  book 
Of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt.— The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
Of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
luil lions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box.— The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to  Write  Rove-Betters.— A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  13.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  Badies. — 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti- 
quette. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  m 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No,  14.  How  t©  Make  Candy.— A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences, etc.,  etc.  Jiwth 

Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich.— This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted.  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money,  lhe 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price 10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street.  New  York. 


No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden.— 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 


Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  Slates  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables,  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  30.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish.— The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to- 

f ether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fishfc 
’rice  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  33.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight.— Heller’s 

second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
I  red  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York.  * 


No.  33.  How  to  Explain  Dreams. — Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
hicky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orao- 
ulum,  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York.  , 

No.  34.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  Gentle- 

*lr,en-— ^ Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


uwvvio  uecomea  Hymnast.— Cot 
taming  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gyn 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embra< 
mg  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  \\ 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Pric 

«rCeP&  ,  Afl(lre88  Frank  Tousey,  publisher.  S 
West  20th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 

Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  1  ull  instruo 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  com  pan- 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci. 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents, 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes.— Everyone 

is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  39.  How  to  Become  an  Inventor— 

Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker.— Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  33.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 
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rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi- 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  34.  How  to  Fence. — Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


*<*  j  i;tv  bames, — a 

and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  am 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26U 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con 

taming  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say 
.Pric0  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contain 
intormatioii  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  am 
*  lfc  Wl11  teach  you  how  to  make  alnios 
ground  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or 
n,valeV-  “rackets  cements,  molian  harps,  am 
bud  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10 cents 
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nr™ h  ™  1  ^-e r/U *  kook,  containing  useful  an 
information  in  the  treatment  of  ord 
f-Rmir  sofl?e8  aJid  ailments  common  to  ever 
I5  *  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  re« 
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32  Pages.  Lithographed  Colored  Covers. 
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No.  1.  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

No.  2.  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to 

Millionaires,  by  A  Retired  Banker 

No.  3.  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

No.  4.  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

Issued  Wednesday ,  February  2 3rd. 

Order  No.  4  from  your  newsdealer  NOW,  so  that  he  will  have  it 
for  you  on  day  of  issue. 

THE  BEST  FIVE  CENTS’  WORTH  ON  EARTH. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


29  West  26th  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 
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